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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFR,"’ Southampton Street, Strand, London 


a RS he it have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYE, Wappenham, Towcester 


AXWELL CROFT, LTD., FURRIERS, 
late of New Bond Street, London, have 
transferred their entire stocks and work- 
rooms to 41, Gay Street, Bath, Somerset, 
telephone 3505, where they have one of the 
finest collections in the West of England of 
Furs of all descriptions 
They also have a Redesigning and Renovat- 
ing Service, which enables you to have 
your present furs brought up to date, even 
if you cannot visit their showrooms, and 
they will be glad to send you particulars. 


ONOMARKS. Permanent London 
address. 5s. p.a. Patronised by Royalty 
—Write BM/MONO17, W.C.1. 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request.—J. BK. Carr, LTp., Contractors, 
Tettenhall, Staffs 
E TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist. BM/HYTE, London,W.C.1. 


weer rE FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 
ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet. —REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace 
Gate. W.8 
ELLULAR BLANKETS, Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 
36s.; 72 by 90 in., 30s.: 63 by &4 in., 24s 
each, post free—DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 


LUBRICATING OILS for tractors, cars, 
lorries and machinery. Two grades only, 
Medium and Extra Heavy. This is good 
pre-present war ex-government oil, price 
10/- per 5-gallon drum, carriage paid to your 
nearest station in England, Scotland and 
Wales. We have thousands of well-satisfied 
clients, and assure you of every satisfaction. 
Send your order with cash enclosed to Wm. 
HURLOCK, JNR., LTD., A.C. Works, High 
Street, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


DAYEY's WAR DAMAGE ACT, 1941.— 

A simple and complete explané ition for 
the layman. Ready shortly. Price 5s. 
SANDYMOUNT, Nutley, Sussex. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.— Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 

logue price. Also a Mint and superb used 

moderns.— K.,’’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18 





JUST PUBLISHED. 1941 (Seventy-second 


edition) of our ANNUAL PRICE LIST of 


Sets and Packets of Postage Stamps. Contains 
offers of Packet Collections, Sets, British 
Empire and Foreign, Miniature Sheets, 
Air Mail Stamps, etc. 
A copy will be sent to any stamp 
collector on receipt of 3d. for postage. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
(C.L.), IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
Established 1869. 

HE PHILATELIC MAGAZINE” is 

the best Stamp Journal. 3d. fort- 

nightly; or 4d., post free, from 112, Strand, 
W.C.2. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306-8. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
OME TUITION.—Economic, scientific 
farming. Training for Managerships, 
Estate Management, Poultry, Pig Farming, 
Dairy Factory Management. Diploma 
examinations. 30 years’ unrivalled success. 
AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Sec. ©), Bath. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
DIAMONDS UP 50” 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DLAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 
LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1I 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 
ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, 
Surrey. 





PAINTINGS, ETC. 


ANTED, paintings of dogs and sporting 

subjects by Richard Angdell.—Write, 
Box C, 11, Seripp’s, South Molton Street. 
London, W.1. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


WHERE TO BUY YOUR CAR. Where 

to sell your car.— BROOKLANDS MoToRs, 
LTP., 103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 
8351. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


TWEEDS 


HE NEW SEASON’S' SCOTTISH 
TWEEDS are wise buying in Ww ar time 
(and any other time, too)... . ley are 
really worth tailoring well, for they keep 
their trim lines through years of sturdy wear. 
Send for the new samples of Cheviots, 
Scottish and Sports fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns, to Dept. C. FRAZERS OF PERTH, 
LTD., Scottish Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


AND-MADE Harris tailored suits, coats, 
costumes, pullovers, ete. Exclusive. 
Patterns.—-HARRIS INDUSTRIES, Sealpay, 
Harris. 
WEEDS.—Hand-woven by Hebridean 
crofters; 28in. wide. Handspun Harris 
7 
Knitting wool.—JAFrE, Castle Douglas, 
Scotland. 


REMOVALS 
REMovaA LS, Packing and _ Shipping. 
Large lift van. Cases specially 


constructed.—JOSEPH C. MounT & Cuw., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 
(6 lines). 


WANTED 


INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED.— 

Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, ete. Highest 
prices in England offered. —WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 

ANTED TO BUY Invalid Motor. Cc hair, 

hand controls—W. MARTIN, ‘Mel- 
wood,”’ Williamthorpe Road, North Wing- 
field, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 


ANTED.—Country Life Volume 69 

(January to June, 1931) or separate 

numbers | February 21st and 28th, 1931. 
*A.706.’ 


PROVISIONS 


OFFEE, Choicest Blends profession ully 
— Supplied whole berry or 
ground, 2s. 4d, per lb., carr. paid.—E. 


HORSES 


PREPARED TO OFFER very good home 
to pure bred Arab Mare in return for 

pure bred Horses Foal.—AsKEw, Bumper 

Hall, Aadberge, Darlington, Co. Durham. 


APPEALS 


GEN T L EWOM AN, 66, cancer sufferer 
without means. £1 per week for 
nourishment urgently needed. Jewellery 
gratefully received. Please help. Case 
117/41.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
RELIEF, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


HERALDRY 


ERALDRY.—Your Arms painted upon 

wood or glass by Heraldic Artist: from 
1 guinea.—HYLDA WYLKINSON, 23, Otley 
Road, Harrogate. 


PAYING GUESTS — 


RE TIRED NU RSING SISTER could 

receive 2 or 3 paying guests who would 
be willing to give slight — cooking, etc, 
Daily woman kept. Country Cottage, 
Berkshire. Cheneins garden. Easy access 
railway.—** A.723.”’ 





UEST HOUSE todas of Bue ks and Herts). 
Comfort. Garden.—IoNA , Chorleywood, 
Herts. Phone Chorleywood 24, 





) B XURIOUS COU NTRY MANSION has 

sancy for limited number of paying 
gue at 1as Own trout and salmon fishing on 
river Test.—Write Box 464, LEATHWAIT AND 
ee. 1-4, Copthall Chambers, London, 
3.C.2. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRIC UL TU RE-- ~Agent for Large Estate 
and Manager most extensive WoT 
Business last War offers services.—* A.718.”” 


CARAVA NS" 


ALL WEATHER 
CARAVANS 


DR SALE. Pleasant, quiet couutry site 

available on bus route. —COLLINGRIDGE & 
Co. Ltp, Riverside Road, off Wiggenhall 
Road, Watford, 5963. 





WAALS RS OF THE 


FINF ST SOAPS 


YFARKS 


AL aha 


The extensive development of 
Bronnley's Export Sales to the 
U.S.A., Canada and other over- 
seas markets may cause cerilain 
delays in the execution of 
‘Home’ orders—but Bronnley's 
Soaps are worth waiting for. 


BRONNLEY 


BATH SOAP 

1/4 per Tablet 

Toilet size 8d. 
Including Tax 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD 
LONDON, W.3 








“COUNTRY LIFE” 


Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. 

WHITELEGG, 
The Nurseries 
CHISLEHURST 
KENT. 


Gardens Designed 
and Constructed. 


Sherwood Cup, 
Chelsea Show, 1927. 





co., LTD., 
SYSTON, 
LEICESTER. 


The EN-TOUT-CAS 


The largest makers 
of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Gt. Britain. 








SEEDS AND BULBS 





FLEAS BUGS 









BEETLES @ermynns 
MOTHS LARGE 

SIZE 4/- 

FLASKS|1I/- 


The ‘FIELD’ says: “Sprinkle nests and 
dusting places with INSECT POW DER.” 





ING’S 











Seedsmen, 
HISTON, 
CAMBS. 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 


Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds for present | 
sowing. 











There to Stay 





Perfect Sun Lounge, 


Telephone No : 


671-672 


FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA | 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for duration. 

facing South. Spacious Public 

Rwms. Bridge and Recreation Rooms. Central 

Heating. Lift. Excellent war-time Kitchen. Own 

Garden Vegetables and Cornish Farm Produce. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 

Write for Illustrated Brochure and all particulars. 

R. 


8. FIE 
Manager and Director 














WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Running Water. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 


Leading Hotel. 





BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS— 





ENNIS | 





Manufacturers of 





(but not just now) 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London 


30 MILES FROM LONDON 


BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE AND ABOUT 40 ACRES 












Occupying a nice posi- Modern Drainage. 
ion about 300ft. above 
sea level on gravel 
soil, the Residence is 
n excellent order 
throughout. 


Stabling, Garages, 


Cottages. 


THE GARDENS 


form a beautiful setting, 


a ae 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
illiards room, 15 bed and 
lressing rooms, all of 
rood size and most with 
basins (h. & c.), 4 bath- 


Wide spreading Lawns 
shaded by specimen trees, 
Woodland walks, hard 





rooms. " i and 2 grass tennis courts, 
a 9 squash rackets court, lake, 
Company’s electricity and ng -: walled kitchen garden, 
water. Central heating. : : Sagas orchard, meadowland. 
ABOUT 40 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
i Several First-rate Golf Courses Within Easy Reach. 


Further Particulars of the Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,834.) 





CLOSE TO THE SOUTH DOWNS 


3 miles from Petworth. 4 miles from Midhurst. 
AN ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL HOLDING 
WOODCOTE FARM, GRAFFHAM, ABOUT 156 ACRES 


Occupying a delightful position in this favourite locality and comprising farmhouse, substantial modern buildings. 
Two excellent Cottages, 
Productive arable and fertile pasture lands, also enclosures of WOODLAND. 


Vacant possession on completion. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction as a whole or in three lots locally (unless previously sold). 
; Sclicitors : Messrs. GODDEN, HOLME & WARD, 34, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. WIGLEY & JOHNSON, Bletchley, Bucks. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





By Direction of the Trustee of the late Captain the Right Honourable Euan Wallace, P.C., M.C., M.P. 


WEST SUSSEX 


45 miles from London. Within easy reach of Petworth, Midhurst and Chichester. 
Important Agricultural Woodlands and Other Properties. 


forming the greater part of the 


LAVINGTON PARK ESTATE, ABOUT 1,281 ACRES 


including 
3 farms, small holdings, 
secondary residences and 
cottages with water and 
electricity services. 
Oak and Beech 
Woodlands. 


Including valuable stand- 
ing timber. 





Parts of Lavington Com- 
mon and a large area 
of the South Downs. 


To be Offered for Sale 
by Auction in Blocks 
or Lots Locally in June 
(unless previously sold) 
RECTORY COTTAGES. STUKEYS. 
Solicitors : Messrs. WITHERS & CO., 4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. Land Agent: Mr. JOHN B. PARK, 182, Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos. 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 
9 

Regent{$393 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
*“* Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
“ Nickenyer, Piccy, London.” 








FRESH IN THE MARKET. 


BERKSHIRE. 


In the beautiful Stratfieldsaye and Mortimer districts. 


Reading 6 miles. Mortimer 2 miles. 


UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


Hunting with_the South Berks and Garth Foxhounds. 


A PARTICULARLY INTERESTING OLD BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED. 





PANELLED 


OLD KITCHEN GARDEN, TENNIS COURT, ORCHARD, GRASSLAND; IN ALL 11 ACRES. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


Electric light. Excellent water 


Apply : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


supply. 


dating back to 1648. 


HALL AND INNER HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH STAFF SITTING 
4 BATHROOMS. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS 
FISHING IN THE RIVER LODDON. 
4 COTTAGES. 


STABLING FOR 3. 
Modern drainage. 


TO BE SOLD 


(Tel. : Reading 4441-2.); and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


PERFECT ORDER. 


Complete central heating. 


ROOM, 14 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 


SWIMMING POOL. 


Telephone. 


(Tel. : Regent 0293 and 3377.) 











Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





GLOS—I MILE FROM STATION 





. - —+-+ = 
A COTSWOLD RESIDE 
450/t. up. 


NCE 


10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms; electric light; central heating; stabling; 


garage; rooms, Cottage. 


Charming Gardens and Grounds with Hard Tennis Court and Kitchen Garden. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


OR FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD WITH 


Agents: WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





Se oe & 


10 ACRES 


Agents : 





PERTHSHIRE—LOVELY COUNTRY 





eal Salat ss foe har ee 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
12 best bed and dressing rooms, nurseries, 8 best bathrooms, suite of reception rooms- 
Ample Servants’ Accommodation with Baths. 
Modern Conveniences. 
GROUNDS SURROUNDED BY LARGE ESTATE 


WITH GOLF COURSE, SHOOTING AND FISHING 
WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





- es 
sf SAAS 


Large Garage. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 








HANTS—STN. 2 MILES 











DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 
8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Electric 
light. Partial central heating. Garage for 2 cars. Churming 
Grounds. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., Mayfair, W.1. 





SURREY—WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


High up with lovely views. 





XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, lounge hall, loggia, 
3-4 reception rooms. Modern conveniences, central heating. 
Stabling, garage. Squash racquet court. Charming 
grounds with hard tennis court. 

TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR SUMMER 

Apply : WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, 
W.L. 


LONDON 40 MILES 


500ft. above sea level 


14. oom 












ated 


‘ ht ES: an — e's 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
11 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
and billiards room; modern conveniences; central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 
Gardens and grounds; in all 27 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 
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Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





BEDFORDSHIRE 


About 40 miles North of London; close to station and small Country town. 





ABOUT 4 ACRES. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,341) 


Attractive Country 
House principally of 
the Georgian period. 
3 reception, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 
Central heating. 
Companies’ electricity 
and water. 
Stabling. 
Garage premises. 
Attractive gardens 
and grounds’ with 
lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen 
garden and paddock. 


PRICE ONLY £2,500 





WEST SUSSEX 


Close to Midhurst and Petworth 








Beautifully appointed 
Modern Residence 
standing over 200ft. 
up, facing South, with 
uninterrupted views 
of the South Downs. 
Entrance hall, lounge, 
dining room, 4 or 5 
bed and dressing, 2 
bathrooms. Radiators 
in every room. Co.’s 
electric light, power 
and water. Garage for 
2 cars. Grounds of 
about 1% acres, while 
10 acres adjoining 
can be had. 


ADJACENT TO TWO GOLF COURSES. 


Under 30 miles South-West of London. 


Well appointed Mod- 
ern Residence in a 
pleasant and_ rural 
position on dry sandy 
soil. Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms. 10.8 
electricity and water. 
Garages, with chauf- 
feur’s rooms. 
The Gardens are de- 
lightfully arranged, 
having fine specimen 
trees, lawns, orchard, 
kitchen garden. 


About 2%, Acres. 


a ie ae 





"FREEHOLD FOR SALE © 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,327.) 





Brick and tile resi- 
dence erected early 
this century under 
the supervision of Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, now 
in excellent state of 
repair and decoration, 
and occupying a nice 
situation with fine 
views. Hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 5 bed, 2 bath- 
rooms. Electricity. 
Co.’s water. Modern 
drainage. Stabling. 
Garage. 
Gardens of about 
1 Acre with 2 lawns, 
tennis court and 
Kitchen Garden. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,587.) 





SOUTH DEVON 


2 miles from a Main Line Station. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
o le Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,594.) 
















29, Fleet Street, 


S S 
. (Central 9344) _E.C.4 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover street, 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 


(Regent 5681) Ww.! 














FARMS WEST SUSSEX DOWNS 


FOR Near Petersfield and the Hampshire Border. 
RED-BRICK GABLED RESIDENCE 


in a lovely setting. 


INVESTMENT 





HAMPSHIRE 
260 Acres. Income £260. £5,250 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
240 Acres. Income £250. £5,650 
DEVONSHIRE 
210 Acres. Income £200. £3,600 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
320 Acres. Income £550. £13,500 
Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
SUSSEX bath room. 
270 Acres. Income £500. £10,000 Main electric light and power. Modern drainage. 
DORSET ABOUT 5 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 
155 Acres, Income £210, £4,750 FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


Street, W.1. 











REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 











ABOUT £30,000 


Available for the purchase of a 
COMPACT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
for Investment. 


Not under 100 miles from London and good shooting 
district preferred, 


Details to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS 
and CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 








SUFFOLK 


(possibly South Norfolk or North Essex.) 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


Character Residence with 3 reception rooms and 
8 bedrooms, together with a really good Farm of up to 


350 ACRES 


Vacant possession not required. 
Details to Purchaser’s Surveyors, Messrs. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 














TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.I 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 


Also at 
5, GRAFTON STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W.I 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 








TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, etc. 





THE POSSESSION OF A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION TO 
PRODUCE IN THE EVENT OF LOSS BY FIRE OR BURGLARY AND TO SUP- 
PORT A CLAIM ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE IS OF PARAMOUNT 
IMPORTANCE. 
MAPLE & CO., THROUGH THEIR VALUATION DEPARTMENT, ARE IN A 
POSITION TO UNDERTAKE THIS WORK IN TOWN OR COUNTRY AND 
STRONGLY DRAW ATTENTION OF HOUSEHOLDERS TO THE ADVISABILITY 
OF HAVING VALUATIONS PREPARED OF THE FOLLOWING :— 
(a) FURNITURE, PICTURES, WORKS OF ART, CHINA, BOOKS, JEWELLERY, 
SILVER, ETC. 
(b) A REPORT ON THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR PROPERTY, BASED UPON 
PRESENT COST OF REPLACEMENT. 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND QUOTATION OF FEES, PHONE EUSTON 7000 OR WRITE 
VALUATION DEPARTMENT, MAPLE & CO., LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1I. 








USSEX HILLS.—Between Tunbridge Wells and 

Hastings. A Picturesque Residential Farm, 85 acres; 
attractive stone-built residence with dominating views, 
8 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Company's 
electricity; good water; ample buildings; cottage; open 
pasture and arable field on south slope; ornamented 
timber and bounded by river. Exors. sale. 
GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. (Tel. : 218.) 














EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 





Telegrams: ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy London.” 





OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE 


OVERLOOKING LOVELY SURREY COMMON 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD CHOICE PERIOD PROPERTY 


SOUTH DEVON 


BETWEEN DAWLISH AND TEIGNMOUTH 
A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 





Only a few minutes to station with excellent service to Town. 
Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 
(Ref. 8.47,876.) 


Enjoying an unique 
position some 3 minutes 
from Sea Wall. 
Hall, 3-4 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, complete offices 
with staff sitting room. 
Main electricity and gas. 
Reconstructed drainage. 
Cottage and Large 
Garage. 
Well-established 
GARDENS and 
GROUNDS 


containing a wealth of 
old oak, ete. 
Hall, library, lounge, 
dining room, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms and offices. 
Central heating. 
Co.'s services. 
Modern drainage. 
Cottage (with 3. bed- 
rooms), studio (45ft. by 
15ft.), Garage. 
Charming GARDENS 
with tennis court, 
stream, orchard, 
paddock; in all 


in all 
ly, E 
About 23, ACRES. tot 5% See 


Agents: 


(Tel. REG. 8222.) (Tel. REG. 8222.) 








FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,500 
Within easy reach of two Golf Clubs. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Ref. €.49,374.) 





WEST SUSSEX 


MIDHURST, near the shops and Cowdray Par.k 
FOR SALE 
A GENUINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
with original oak staircase. 


morning rooms, 


bathroom. 


Panelled dining room, drawing and 
(fitted lav. basins), modern 
Co.'s gas, water and electric light. 


6 bedrooms 


WALLED GARDEN, delightfully 


secluded. 


LOVELY OLD 


Opportunity of obtaining a genuine Period house 
in one of the most beautiful parts of the County. 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1, (Ref. €.49,380.) (Tel. REG. 8222.) 








FURNITURE SALES 
IN PRIVATE RESIDENCES 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 


HAMPTON & SONS have held the record Number 
of Sales for many years past. 


VALUATIONS 
AND 
INVENTORIES 
OF 
Premises and Contents 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
PERMANENT STAFF OF EXPERTS 
AVAILABLE 
Advice on application to the Valuation Dept. 


LARGE 














ON THE SURREY HILLS 


About 400ft. up, commanding extensive views and adjacent to 
Golf Course. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A REALLY CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


easily run and in good order. 

Large hall, spacious lounge and 2 other reception rooms, 
5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom and compact offices. 
All main services. 

Brick-built GARAGE for 2 cars. 

Nicely laid out Gardens with rose and flower gardens, 


orchard and kitchen garden in all about % AN ACRE, 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1. (Ref. 8.46,745a.) (Tel. REG. 8222.) 





BRANCH OFFICE: 


HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


Tel. WIM. 0081. 











*Phone: Grosvenor 286! 
"Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 


TERESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 





CHILTERN HILLS 


2 miles Beaconsfield, amidst open country. 
EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms. 

Electric light. 


Cottage. 


Main water. 
2 Garages. Stables for 2. 
gardens, 2 tennis courts, kitchen garden and 
paddock. 
£5,000 4', ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9195.) 


Lovely 





160 ACRES 
WILTS—GLOS. BORDERS 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
4 good reception, 4 bathrooms, 12 bedrooms. 
Electric light. 


Central heating. Excellent water supply. 


25 loose boxes. Garages. 3 Cottages. Farmery. 5 acres 
grounds, old pasture, 25 acres arable. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 8.W.1. (11,805.) 





£3,300 2 ACRES 


E. DEVON 


9 miles Exeter and Honiton, 5 minutes’ walk station. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 
Fitted basins in 4 bedrooms. Main electricity. Telephone. 
Stabling. Greenhouse. 
Attractive Gardens 
2 ACRES 
including kitchen garden and orchard. 


Garage. 





36 ACRES MODERATE PRICE 
SOUTH DEVON 


Excellent sporting district, convenient for hunting, yachting 
and fishing. Delightful bracing position, wonderful views, 
2 miles from sea. 

CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY HOUSE 
Hall, 4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 13 bedrooms. 

Central heating. Telephone. 

Garage, Stabling. 5 Cottages. Farmery. 
timbered grounds. 

2 walled kitchen gardens, orchard, and parklike land. 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6931.) 


Beautifully 


WANTED 





ANTED TO PURCHASE, a modernised Country 
House (not less than 8 bedrooms), gardens, and 
from 5 to 10 acres grass, within 30 miles of London 
South Audley 


(not east).—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 
Street, W.1. 


WANTED BY GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Country House (15 or more bedrooms), to rent 
TRESIDDER 


unfurnished with option to purchase. 


AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


RGENTLY WANTED within 60 miles of Water- 
loo, Country House (7/8 bed, 2/3 bath, 3/4 recep- 
tion), ma’n services and central heating. To rent 
Furnished or Unfurnished, or would Buy if 20 acres 
upwards land included.—‘M,’’ TRESIDDER & CO., 


77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE within 10/12 miles 


Cranleigh (distance station immaterial) nice 
Country House, preferably old, 5/6 bed, main services 
liked. Minimum 5 acres.—‘S.’’ TRESIDDER & CO., 


77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


ANTED WITHIN 50 MILES BIRMINGHAM, 

Modernised Country House (6/8 bed) with from 
10 to 20 acres; or with unlimited area of good agricul- 
tural land. To purchase.—‘J.S.’’ TRESIDDER & CO.» 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 

















CHARMING SMALL ESTATE FOR SALE 
BE 


TWEEN 
BAGSHOT AND CAMBERLEY 
nice position, accessible but rural. 
EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE 
13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiard 
room, large hall, cloakroom. 
Central heating, main electric lighi, gas and water. 
4 excellent cottages. Garages for 6. Si aded ; 
Delightful gardens, hard tennis court, fields and woodlands. 


60 ACRES ; 
TRESIDDER «& CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,624.) 


12 GUINEAS p.w. FURNISHED 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


Lovely views. 
UNIQUE POSITIONED RESIDENCE 

in excellent order. 

3 reception rooms (one 34ft. long), 2 bath, 7 bedrooms. 
Main water and electricity. 

GARAGE for 2. 
Grounds sloping in terraces to river, with landing stage. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,635.) 


£4,500 65 ACRES 








34-mile Trout Fishing 


DEVON—DARTMOOR 


Beautiful part—3 miles Chagford 

CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 

4 reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electrie light. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garage, Stabling, Farmhouse and Buildings. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 
Bathing pool. Pasture and Arable. 
Land easily let if not wanted. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 


35 UP TO 250 ACRES 
SUSSEX 


LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 
FULL OF OLD OAK AND OTHER FEATURES. 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 





Electric light. New drainage. Telephone. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker 
Stabling. Garages. 2 Excellent Cottages. 
Farmbuildings. 


SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). 
110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 
FOR SALE with from 35 Acres upwards. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 
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pacer OSBORN & MERCER a, eanmrenann sneaee 


Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS Of THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 

















SUSSEX — Adjoining Golf Course. 25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 
In the centre of Surrey’s best golf, 5 courses being Ina delightful rural district within easy reach of 
oe i ee on within easy reach. ‘Malmesbury and Chippenham. 
High up with uninterrupted views. ani aad enn tewels South aspect. 
DERN RESIDENCE 
se DELIGHTN THE TUDOR STYLE PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE . 
OF ABOUT 160 ACRES 


with 9 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central heating. 
Cottage. 


Delightful gardens, terraces, rock garden, hard tennis 
court, woodland, ete. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER.  (16,655.) 











OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. A Modern Mouse of character, well planned and 
' ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE up to date. 
Thoroughly up to date and labour-saving, with CHILTERN HILLS 
ill main services, central heating, lav. basins in Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
bedrooms, etc. Completely rural. Fine panoramic views. Electric light. Central heating. 


Charming Gardens and Grounds, including lawns, Farmery. Fine range of stabling. 3 cottages, etc. 


‘ose and rock gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden, 
RES. 


te.; in all ABOUT 2 AC Charming gardens, finely timbered parks, rich old 


pasture, ete. 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 1945.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,267.) 














Near HORSHAM 


In a delightful setting about 400ft. up and commanding 
exceptionally beautiful views. 


SOMERSET-WILTS-DORSET BORDERS 


Readily accessible to Lendon by express trains. 





FOR SALE R ee te 
AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE OLD FARMHOUSE 
with modern appointments, standing in pleasant Lounge he “ ; = = 
dg > . ounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. With oak beams, open fireplaces, etc. Hall, 2 reception 
ncn panne gardens, enjoying good ene Over See 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Company’s electric light, power 
Modern Conveniences. Lodge. Stabling. Garage. and water, Well timbered gardens and grounds. 
8 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Tennis Court, Orchard, etc. 
; 2 Cottages. Stabling. Paddocks. Matured Gardens: hard tennis court. Paddock and . = Ane aonas 
' Ww and. NLY £2,000 WITH UT 7 
24 ACRES (or less if required) ae o a 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents to anyone 20 ACRES Additional land up to 33 acres available. 
wanting an Inexpensive House in good social and , 
sporting district. (17,183.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,191.) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2218.) 


























ome RALPH PAY & TAYLOR — 


LITTLE-KNOWN BERKSHIRE! | mip-DORSET, BETWEEN SALISBURY AND DORCHESTER 


Reading 6 miles. Adjacent to Landed Estate. 
FASCINATING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
Part Jacobean of mellowed red brick. In really perfect 

order and condition. 
4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity, FINE HISTORICAL HOUSE 
heating, good water supply. Garages. Stabling. Farm 
buildings, etc. Long drive with lodge. 


EXQUISITE GARDENS 








IN SEQUESTERED VALLEY AT FOOT OF DOWNS. 


in small old world village i nt to private 
park, Gravel soil. 


Intersected by Trout Stream. 4 reception, period interior, 15 bedrooms, 8 
ABOUT 10 ACRES FREEHOLD bathrooms. 
Moderate price for quick —_ Only ra placed on the Main electricity, plentiful water. Central 
market. * “ ; Sea bling 
Confidently recommended by RALPH “Pay & TAYLOR, heating. New drainage. Garages. Stabling. 
as above, who can supply photos. (412.) OVeageS. 





DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF 
UNSPOILT CHILTERN COUNTRYSIDE 7 ACRES 














Accessible for Watford and Rickmansworth. Lawns, tennis court, squash court, kitchen 
ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSE garden, bathing pool, etc. 
of very pleasing design. ; : ici 

3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and TROUT FISHING (1 MILE). ROUGH SHOOTING. 
water. Modern drainage. Central heating and hot and 
cold water everywhere. Large Garage. Long drive appscach. UNFURNISHED LEASE OF 40 YEARS TO BE ASSIGNED AT VERY LOW RENT 
Attractive Gardens, Lawns, Field, etc., in all nearly 
5 ACRES FREEHOLD 5,000 GUINEAS C8 WOES Nat Cee 

Personally inspected and strongly recommended by Terv hi > ree nde > Messrs 2ay & TAY as above 2,612 
Messrs. RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (12,717) Very highly recommended by Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,612.) 





AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES FOR SALE, OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 
DEVONSHIRE SUSSEX 


At the head of a well-known Valley. Quiet and Attractive Position. 
FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of about BEAUTIFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE, Sympathetically Restored and Modernised. 








485 ACRES Many Delightful Period Features. 
Historical Residence. Long, low type, modernised at great expense. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Electric light. Good water supply. 
3 FARMS. 2 sets of Modernised. Buildings. 6 Cottages : New Drainage. “<r Garages. Byes House. 2 er ge 29 Fine 
FOR % E Range of Farm Buildings. 110 ACRES PASTURE, REMAINDER ARABLE 
_<é as o Serete aa ae 2. See OR WOULD BE DIVIDED AND WOODLAND. FOR SALE WITH 35 or 249 ACRES. 


OWNER WOULD REMAIN ON AS A TENANT ON A 4 PER CENT. BASIS 


Details of RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. Details of Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 























LEICS. CAMBS. (50 MILES LONDON.) BUCKS 





CAPITAL TITHE FREE FARM 2 EXCELLENT MIXED FARMS eg yy A oto joo a 
of about of about EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
126 ACRES 478 ACRES 195 ACRES 
Farmhouse Residence. Fine range of buildings. SMALL PERIOD HOUSE AND GOOD HOMESTEAD Bounded by the River Ouse and lying within a ring 
ee “ v's WAT : r SMALL HISTORICAL MANOR HOUSE 
LET AND PRODUCING APPROX. £240 PER COMPANY’S WATER AND ELECTRICITY pence = eeetnadn 
ANNUM. ; — Foon maeeesiien aa 
2 SETS OF BU —— A IN SUBSTANTIAL Vacant possession. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 7 : FREEHOLD £9,000 
A SOUND INVESTMENT. Gross Rents £630 p.a. Price £10,250 (Outgoings £35 p.a.) 





























Full particulars of the above properties can be obtained from Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1, 





Vili, 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


“)> 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.i. 





Glorious country, beautiful views. 


Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents : GEORGE 


Street, W.1. (¢.6051.) 


OXFORDSHIRE 


(ON THE BUCKS BORDERS) 
Near stations and Huntercombe Golf Course. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE TO BE LET FURNISHED 





PROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 


19 bed and dressing with spacious rooms, 
rooms, 5 bath rooms, 
winter garden, lounge 
hall, musie room, library 
and dance room, 4 
other reception rooms. 
Electric light, central 
heating, excellent water 


ideal for school, busi- 
ness purposes, etc. 
20 bed, 3 bath, 2 halls 
4 reception rooms, bil- 
liard room (now Chaye}) 


supply. 
CHARMING Main electric light. Good 
GARDENS AND water. Central heating 


GROUNDS 
Hard Court. 
Ornamental Lake 
WELL ABOVE \ 
LONG FRONTAGE 
TO THE RIVER 
THAMES 


Radiators. Garage, 
15s ACKALS 


GROUNDS AND 
MEADOW 


FOR SALE 





COTSWOLDS 


400/ft. up. 
FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





Owner’s Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7223.) 


10 minutes bus route. Safe area. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES 


AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 





Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 


(L.R. 19,155.) 


COTSWOLD HILLS 


400 ft. above sea level, South-Western aspect, glorious views and surroundings. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, dating from XVIIth Century 





FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, OR TO LET FURNISHED 


St. 


Situated in centre of 
small well - timbered 
park and surrounded 
by own lands of nearly 


100 ACRES 


Everything is in beauti- 


Modernised and now in 
first-rate order. Excel- 
lent social district. 
Central hall, 3. sitting 
rooms, 11 bed == and 

dressing rooms, 3 bath- - - 
rooms. Electrie light ful order. Sout he wing 
and central heating. aspect, glorious views. 
~nende adhe Hall and 3°. sitting 

Independent hot water. aan . 
rooms, billiards room, 


STABLING AND 11 bed and dressing 

GARAGE. COTTAGE. rooms (lavatory basins), 

CHARMING OLD 4 bathrooms, servants’ 

GARDENS AND hall. Main water. 
GROUNDS. Company's electricity. 

‘ Central heating. 
Also PADDO‘ ‘K and Stabling and garage. 
an 5 Lodge and 2 cottages. 
ACR oo = 





James's Place, 5.W.1. 


OF INTEREST TO A CITY GENTLEMAN 


DATING FROM THE XVIIth CENTURY AND ADDED TO DURING 





REALLY LOVELY GARDENS. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 


GEORGIAN PERIOD. 


Wooded dell with stream, gravel soil. 
PRICE ONLY £8,000 (HALF ON MORTGAGE IF DESIRED) 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s only authorised agents : 
* 45.) 


(L.R. 19,1 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 








SURREY 
25 miles from London, 
A SUPERB HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE 
Dating from the 15th century. 
Entrance hall, magnificent galleried dining hall, 2 
reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Excellent 
offices. Main water, central heating. Lodge. Cottage. 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES 
FOR SALE, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED. 
Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILTSHIRE 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 
2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Every convenience and comfort. 
Garage. Stabling. 2 Lodges. Lovely gardens and park. 


ABOUT 84 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Sole Agents : 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


BERKSHIRE 


SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR OFFICES. 
ATTRACTIVE SQUARE-BUILT HOUSE 
containing 4 reception rooms, billiard room, conser- 
vatory, 17 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms; 
usual offices, including servants’ hall. Also 5 rooms 
in semi-basement. Lodge. Excellent stabling. Garage 
for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s quarters. In all about 6 Acres. 

CE £15,000 
A further 16 Acres including a model farmery and 4 
cottages can be had if required. 
Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








SOMERSET 
AN ATTRACTIVE JACOBEAN-STYLE 
HOUSE 


with stone tiled roof, in perfect order. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, billiard room, 12 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Main electric light and power. 
Garage. Stabling. 2 cottages. 
Excellent gardens. Walled kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








IDEAL FOR LARGE 
COMMERCIAL ORGANISATION 
LARGE WEST COUNTRY MANSION 


containing about 40 bedrooms and ample bathrooms. 
Several cottages. 


ABOUT 200 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR Pa ae ATELY, WITH THE 
FURNITURE, 


Agents: CONSTABLE & tg 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








COTSWOLDS 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


on the outskirts of a village. 
7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, usual offices. 
Central heating throughout. Main electric light. 


Water and drainwe. 
LODGE. GARAGE 2 COTTAGES. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 




















Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1- 








SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, ETC. 


O LET—Good grouse moor near Ruthin, N. Wales. 


12,000 acres or would divide, 


Keeper and Shooting Box. 


Also rough sportings near the following towns: Hereford, 


Ludlow, Clun, Chester, Rhayader, 
Machynileth, Festiniog, Bettws-y-Coed. 
MISSION, School Gardens, Shrewsbury. 





Newtown (Mont.), 
FORESTRY COM- 





CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
(Established over three-quarters of a Century) 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 











ONE OF SUFFOLK’S MOST DELIGHTFUL HOMES 

quiet, unspoilt country near Woodbridge; Elizabethan 
residence, massive oak beams, fine Lounge Hall, 2 other 
reception, 7 bed, 2 baths, e.1., central heat., cottage. Small 
farm let off, 46% acres in all. FREEHOLD £6,000. Possession. 
Photos.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


pPswicn 4 MILES, adjoining beautiful country : Country 

Residence, 3 reception, 5/7 bedrooms, 2 baths, central 
heating; Co.’s e.l.; good farm buildings and 87 acres (mostly 
let off). FREEHOLD £4,750.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM, exceptional 

shooting, 3 miles good town and main line station, London 
50; 357 acres (60 beautiful woodland with streams); fine old 
Georgian Residence, 5 cottages; buildings include cowhouse 
for 30. Freehold only £7,500. Photos——Woopcock & Son, 
Ipswich. 





SOUTH DEVON, 10 miles from Torquay, attractive 

residential estate of 218 acres rich land. Fine 16 room 
residence with Home Farm, early possession price £12,000.— 
RRNDELLS, Estate Agents, Newton Abbot. 





FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 
PERTHSHIRE, GLENFARG. SAFE AREA. To LET 
Furnished, excellent modernised COUNTRY M ANSION. 
5 public, 9 bedrooms, etc. Fine situation. Productive garden. 
Boyp JAMESON & Youna, W.S., 55, Constitution Street, 
Edinburgh 6. 








WANTED 


AOD!ITIONAL CAPITAL TO INVEST by WELL- 
KNOWN TRUST! Further COUNTRY ESTATES, 
VILLAGES, FARMS, &c. ‘required.—Full particulars, in 
confidence, to MR. C. LESLIE GILLOW, F.A.I., 28, St. Peter’s 
Street, St. Albans, Herts. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.l., 














(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875, 








Beautiful Grounds and fine woodland merging into heathland and several paddocks. 
For Sale Freehold with from about 25 to 72 Acres 





LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES. 
A Charming Old 
House 
approached from a quiet lane. 
Up to date and in first-class 
order throughout. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

8 BEDROOMS. 

2 BATHROOMS. 

Main water, gas and electricity. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars). 

2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
De lightful playroom. 

<NIS COURT. 
PROLIFIC KITC HEN GARDEN 


Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON. 





Riding over miles of commonland 
(16,432.) 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Knebworth 4% miles. 





SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT HOUSE 
High up and with extensive*views over unspoilt country. 
Lounge Hall, 3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Company’s ‘electricity. Double Garage. Cottage. 
En-tout-cas tennis court. Grass tennis court. 
Beautiful Pleasure Grounds. 


Well-stocked Vegetable Garden and Orchard. 2 Paddocks. 
In all about 
12 ACRES 
TO LET UNFURNISHED OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (12,306.) 


WILTSHIRE 


Salisbury 12 miles. 


In the beautiful Vale of Wylye. 


CHARMING MANOR FARM- 
HOUSE 


Built about 1580. 1% miles from station. 


3 reception rooms, servants’ sitting-room, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main electric light and 
water supply. Garage and cottage. Walled kitchen garden. 


TO LET FURNISHED AT A MODERATE 
RENT 


EARLY POSSESSION 


Excellent Fishing for 1% miles in the River Wylye. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,188.) 








SUSSEX 


, Near Rudgwick. 





QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 


Built of old mellow bricks and tiled roof. Near to village and 
convenient to Horsham. 


5 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 


Company’s electric light and water. 
Gymnasium. 


Stabling. Garage and Outbuildings. 
Entrance Lodge and 2 Cottages. 

Squash Racquet Court. 
Old world gardens. Hard and grass tennis courts. Excellent 
kitchen garden. Orchard, pasture and woodland, in all 


nearly 
72 ACRES. TO LET FURNISHED. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (13,801.) 











WEST SUSSEX—CHICHESTER AREA. An excellent 
Mixed Farm of 180 acres. XVIIth Century Farmhouse, 
Cottage, 2 Sets Buildings. Services. 


DEFERRED POSSESSION. 
Moderate nett return with good prospects. 
£5,500 OR REASONABLE OFFER 


STUART HEPBURN & Co., Fulking, Henfield, 
(Poynings 74). 


UFFOLK.—Tenant wishes to retire and sell his growing 

crops and stock on 300 acre occupation. Good house.— 
eRe S-4 COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


PRIVATE PURCHASER requires country house 10/15 
miles radius Luton. Minimum requirements : — Large 

lounge, 3 bedrooms, modern bathroom, garage, 1 acre. Secluded 

position preferred. Up to £3,000 for first class property. 

Owne rs or agents please send full particulars——ADVERTISER, 
254, Stockingstone Road, Luton, Beds. 


FARM WANTED with good stretch salmon fishing rights, 
West of England or Wales. Farm tenant not disturbed. 
Cottage only required for occupation—Box ‘A.720,’’ c/o 
‘Loudon, wim 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
ondon od 


Sussex 














KINOULTON, NOTTS 


2% miles from Widmerpool Station L.M.S. Railway, 7% miles 
from Melton Mowbray and 11 miles from Nottingham. 


O BE SOLD BY AUCTION by Messrs. TURNER, 
FLETCHER & ESSEX at their ESTATE SALE ROOM, 
PELHAM STREET, NOTTINGHAM, on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 28, 1941, at THREE o'clock in the Afternoon precisely : 
The VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND 
_ LTURAL PROPERTY knownas ‘*‘ KINOULTON 
NGE,’’ situate near HICKLING Village, now leton a 
pe — April 6 Tenancy to Messrs. Greaves Bros. at the oe 
Rent of £500, and comprising a substantial GENTLEMAN 
RESIDENCE, the Farm HOUSE known as “ Hartwell,’’ 
capital Range of Farm BUILDINGS, including well arrange a 
COW ‘SHEDS for 54 beasts, and the very productive FARM 
LANDS including 293 acres of excellent PASTURE and 
MEADOW and 124 acres of sound ARABLE. The whole 
compa tly contained in a ring fence, and having a total area of 
420 ACRES 2 ROODS 34 PERCHES or thereabouts. As the 
Tenants have given Notice terminating the tenancy at April 6, 
1942, VACANT POSSESSION can be given at the date name d 
on com pletion of the purchase. The Property may be viewed 
by the courtesy of the Tenants. PRINTED PARTICULARS 
with PLANS and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from the 
Auctioneers’ Offices, (Tel. 43273), or from: The ASSISTANT 
SECRITARY (Legal), Public Works Loan Board, Old Jewry, 
London, #.C.2. 





HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1 
Business Established over 100 years. 


ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.I., SALISBURY. 











LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


WANTED —To purchase, a property in the South-West 

Midlands, comprising a house and farming land of about 

200 acres, good cattle land. The house to consist of 8-10 

bedrooms in all, 3 reception, etc.; stabling and garage. Situated 

on or near lake or river preferred. 

Box 716, c/o COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, oy eee Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.( 








Trust with substantial funds desires to pure hase severa! 

agricultural or potential investme nt ESTATES. Offers 

*A.695,”’ c/o COUNTRY LIFE 
W.C.2. 





will be treated as confidential.— 
Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 





ANTED, cither to rent or purchase (preferably the former) 
small country house in Devon, Somerset, Dorset or Wilts. 
Accommodation required—3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, and 
the usual offices. Main electric light essential. Close to bus 
route. Small garden. 
Hallfield, Chard. 


Apply, F. W. HALL, 





OUNTRY HOUSE, Northumberland or Durham, wanted, 
rent or purchase, 6-7 bedrooms, modern conveniences, 
would consider purchase additional land. Immediate possession 
not essential.—Particulars to Box 721, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 





OR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: ('Phone: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 











LOVELY MODERNISED 
: RESIDENCE 
i with 
215 ACRES 


(INCLUDING: FARM LET) 


Lounge 32ft. x 26ft., 


offices. Every convenience. 
AN EXCEPTIONAL LABOUR SAVING HOUSE. 
THROUGHOUT 


LOVELY GARDEN. FOUR COTTAGES. 


FOR SALE 


WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE. 


Apply RACKHAM & SMITH, ert 31, 
(’phone 311 & 312) 


dining room, study, sun parlour, 10 bed (h. & c.), 4 bath. 
Central heating. 


IN PERFECT ORDER 


Carfax, Horsham 


SUSSEX 


With magnificent views. Easy reach of Haywards Heath. 


TUDOR 


Modern 


HARD COURT. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 





FINEST POSITION IN HOME COUNTIES 


Perfectly secluded in a beautiful setting. 
LOVELY HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER, the subject of enormous 
expenditure and in perfect condition. 14 bedrooms, 
handsome suite of reception rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating, 
etc. The house is in the centre of its own estate of about 


100 ACRES 


surrounded by lovely gardens, meadowland and woodlands. 


FOR SALE 


Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


luxurious bathrooms, 


Garages. 4 cottages. 


LOVELY PART OF DEVONSHIRE 


High up with beautiful views. 
Valuable and singularly attractive estate of upwards of 


300 ACRES 


Delightful house with well-planned accommodation. 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. Electric light. Central heating, ete. Long drive approach. Stabling. 
Beautiful gardens and parklike pasture. Substantial income 


from agricultural portion. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 














FAVOURITE WESTERN COUNTY 


Amidst some of the finest scenery in England. 
FINE OLD PERIOD HOUSE recently the subject of great expenditure and now in 
12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. Electric light. Central heating and every convenience. Stabling. 
Garage, etc. Surrounded by lovely gardens and parklands bordering a river affording 


EXCLUSIVE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


first rate condition, and beautifully appointed. About 


FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Lovely unspoiled country. Secluded but not isolated. 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, in beautiful order, high up with magnificent views, 
surrounded by its estate of nearly 


100 ACRES 


11 bedrooms, bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. Garages (flat over). 
rich pastureland and woodlands. 


Stabling. 3 cottages. Singularly charming gardens, 


FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








IN A HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


5 miles from Basingstoke. 





On 2 floors only. 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 good reception. 
Main electricity. Stabling. Garage. MODERN COTTAGE. 
Well timbered gardens of 
2} ACRES 
ONLY 3,000 GUINEAS 


Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





45 MINUTES NORTH OF LONDON 


Lovely unspoiled locality. 
er. . . 








Singularly charming old house with interesting features. 

8 bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 reception. Main electric light and 

water. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Delightful gardens 
and paddocks. 


6 ACRES 


FOR SALE 
OR WOULD BE LET, FURNISHED. 
Agents : WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.!. 





ON A SURREY COMMON 


In rural surroundings. 1 hour London. 





In excellent order throughout; electric light, main water, 
central heating, etc. 8 bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 reception. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Finely timbered gardens. 


ONLY £3,400 WITH 2 ACRES 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481 





LOVELY MINEHEAD 


SOMERSET 


Beautiful scenery, views to Quantocks, easy access to Dunster, Minehead and Taunton. 


XIVth CENTURY HOUSE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM 
Secluded position. 


2 MILES STATION AND NEAR BUS 
ROUTE. 


Carefully modernised and in excellent 
condition. 


Hall and cloakroom, lounge—oak-beamed 

drawing room, dining room, smoking 

room, usual offices. 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Xe, 


Central Heating. 





STABLING FOR 2, GARAGE AND 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 COTTAGES, each with 3 bedrooms, 2 
sitting rooms. 
Lovely Gardens 
with lawns, old-world flower garden, 
2 ORCHARDS 
Total area about 
4 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION IMMEDIATELY 
Golf, Polo, Hunting, Fishing and Rough 
Shooting. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


FREEHOLD JUST AVAILABLE AT TEMPTING PRICE 





PERFECT SECLUSION ON THE HERTS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


300ft. up on the Chiltern Hills. 
Between Berkhamsted and 
Chesham. 1 hour London. 


An Old-World 
BLACK AND WHITE 
FARMHOUSE 
Luxuriously Modernised 
IN PERFECT ORDER AND READY 
TO STEP INTO. 
The accommodation, entirely on 2 floors, 
comprises : 
3 RECEPTION. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 


Main Electric Light and 
Water. 


re 


2 GARAGES WITH GAMES ROOM 
OVER. STABLING. 





OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


with fine holly hedges, 
with orchard and paddocks. 


8 ACRES FREEHOLD 


Just in the Market for Sale 


Illustrated particulars from the Joint 
Sole Agents: Messrs. STUART HEPRURN 
AND Co., Fulking, Henfield, Sussex (Tel. : 
Poynings 74); or Messrs. F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 

W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 

Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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ware, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. © wt... 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
MID-DEVON 


About 18 miles west of Exeter. 















fUIDGE MANOR, SPREYTON EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS AND 
MODERNISED COTTAGE OF 4 ROOMS 


AND BATHROOM. 





4 DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


Inexpensive grounds with surrounding 
agricultural land and woodland, extending 
present run as an exclusive Country in all to about 
Hotel and Club 
180 ACRES 
inding high, with lovely views, and 
containing on two floors :— (part of the land is let off to produce about 


£170 per annum). 





yunge hall, dining room, drawing room, 
lliard room, large club room, private 
tting .room, office, 17 bedrooms, 4 
ithrooms and excellent domestic offices. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION IN JUNE 


lectric lighting. First class central 
ating throughout. Excellent water 


i (unless previously sold privately.) 
ipply and modern drainage system. 


llustrated particulars may be had upon application to the Land Agent: Mr. C. G. A. BARTLETT, Estate Office, Honiton, Devon (’phone 4), or the Auctioneers, JouN D. Woop 
Mastented SS 33. Pre wl Zones, London, W.1 (‘phone Mayfair 6341). Vendors Solicitors : Messrs. HALLETT, CREERY & CO., Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


NORTH DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


ON THE FRINGE OF EXMOOR 


-Half-an-hour’s run from Westward Ho! 





Modernised Devonshire Farmhouse, upon 
which thousands have been spent. 


AN IDEAL SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL SPORTING 
AND AGRICULTURAL 


3 reception rooms, 9 principal and 4 
servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 





ESTATE a 
Electric light. Automatic oil-fired central 
of about heating. 
i 234 ACRES, Excellent water supply. Badminton Court. 
i Hard Tennis Court. Delightful Gardens. 


Home Farm. 4 Cottages. Stabling. 


perfect in every detail Garages, etc. 


2 MILES OF DOUBLE BANK TROUT : 2 : 
FISHING AND TROUT HATCHERY, g é Y tee ae ee Fade v 
with Fishing Hut overlooking the river. . pg : 


100 ACRES WOODLAND 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Superb situation 750ft. above sea level with 
distant views, amidst delightful scenery. with vacant possession 
, .; > ae oe 


Recommended by the owner’s agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, from whom illustrated particulars may be obtained. (72,133.) 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. SOQUTH HAMPSHIRE 


ON HIGH GROUND FACING SOUTH; 3 MILES FROM MAIN LINE STATION WITH EXPRESS SERVICE ''O TOWN, 





The above ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT GARAGE. 
RESIDENCE 


5 LOOSE BOXES and AMPLE OUT- 
BUILDINGS and 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
with 3 bedrooms. 


APPROACHED BY A DRIVE THROUGH 
WELL-TIMBERED PARKLIKE LAND. 


6 BEDROOMS. 


DRESSING ROOM. WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS 


3 ATTICS. kitchen garden and meadow; in all 
BATHROOM. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. ABOUT 22 ACRES 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


W. RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


Between Keighley and Ilkley 

; Moor, not far from the Lan- 

_ cashire border and the Charlotte 
Bronte country. 








One of considerable character, well placed 
on a South slope with expansive views. 
Equipped with central heating, all main 
services, in perfect order, and containing 
oak-panelled lounge hall, large drawing 
room, dining room, 7 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, model kitchen quarters; double 
garage; close to two golf courses and 
convenient for Halifax, Bradford and 
Leeds. 


For Sale, with attractive walled-in grounds 
of over 








3 ACRES FREEHOLD £5,000. 


a luxuriously appointed Early possession. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by 
the Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel., Regent 2481. 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE of the 
ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX S ONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I L ( x. ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.1. 


., FAI 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, wr . ; LAND AGENTS T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. B : 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I RIGHTON : 


R. ALEC HAMBRO ioe BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST. 


2% miles from main line station. 12 miles from Bournemouth. Situated 200ft. ahove sea-level. South aspect. 


“*Aga”’ cooker. 


saa alain titel Company's water and electric lighting. 

. — GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 
STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 BUNGALOWS. 2 COTTAGES. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY THE GROUNDS include pleasure 


garden and lawns, lagge kitchen garden, 


. , , —— grassland; the whole extending to an 
with soundly-constructed house stand abe GF asc 


ing well back from the road. ‘ ry = m1 i Pa: ath, 
a od ih a RTE. 48 ACRES 


REDUCED PRICE 
£5,500 FREEHOLD 


6 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ rooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room, maids’ sitting : , ; 

For particulars and order to view 
apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


room, complete domestic offices. 











DORSET 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links; only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
TO BE SOLD 
rHIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 
Seg 6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ ; : 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak - panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company's electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excel ent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
potting shed. 

eeeoeeeorebess THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 

are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace and 
Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse, artistic summer 

house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 


In a beautiful part of this favourite district, 3 miles from Lyndhurst, 7 miles from Romsey. 








GARAGE. STABLING. 
FRUIT STORES. 
POTTING SHED. 
GREENHOUSE. 


FOR SALE. 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


with Pair of semi-detached cottages. 


EXCELLENT HOUSE Well-timbered park and — pastureland, 
pleasure and = flower gardens, kitchen 
containing : garden, orchard, ete.; the whole extending 


6 bedrooms, 3 attic rooms, dressing room, to an area of about ® 


bathroom, 3 reception rooms, house- 


22 ACRES 


keeper’s room, complete domestic offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 





For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


WITHIN EASY WALKING DISTANCE OF A POPULAR 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE. 8 MILES FROM BOURNEMOUTH. 


Company’s gas and water. Main 
electricity. 


Standing well back from the road on 
sand on gravel soil. 


A PICTURESQUE Constant hot water supply. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Garage with inspection pit. 


Beautifully timbered grounds with a 

splendid variety of shrubs, rhododen- 

drons, flower beds, lawn and kitchen 

garden, the whole extending to an area 
of about 


erected under Architects’ supervision 
in 1902, all rooms enjoying maximum 
amount of sunshine. 


The accommodation comprises 4 princi- 

pal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, bath- 

room, drawing room 20ft. Zins. by 

14ft. 6ins., dining room, sitting room, 
kitchen and offices 


4 ACRES 


PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD 





For detailed particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


‘Phone: Ken. 1490. 
‘Grams: ‘Estate 
Harrods, London.”’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 





FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR VERY SUITABLE FOR USE AS OFFICE 
EVACUATION AND RECORD STORAGE. 


SHROPSHIRE ©.2 






In a very beautiful part of the County near the Pontesbury Hills, about 4 miles from 
Shrewsbury, with local buses passing the drive gates. 
SUBSTANTIAL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE: 

With rooms of exceptional size and proportion. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception, full-size billiard room, 15 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 3 

bathrooms. . 
Excellent water. Electric light. Central heating. Main water passes drive gates. 
Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. Cottages. 
Beautiful gardens and grounds and about 47 acres of first-class land, in all about 


50 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Harrops, Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


ON A COMMON NEAR GUILDFORD <2 


Overlooking Downs and Golf Course and near bus routes. 


i MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 








Beautifully built and with unusual features. 


2 reception, 5 bedrooms (all fitted basins), bathroom, maids’ sitting room. All main 
services. Garage for 2 cars. Most attractive garden with tennis lawn, in all 


ABOUT | ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





NEVER IN THE MARKET BEFORE 
PICKED POSITION. NORTH DEVON <4 


Within 2 miles of the coast. Uninterrupted sea views. 








MODERN TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 
Large hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 principal bedrooms, servants’ accommodation, 
3 bathrooms, ete. Central heating. Company’s water. Electric light. 2 Cottages. 
Stabling. Garage. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
with tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, pastureland, in all 
20 ACRES 
ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Immediate possession. Additional land up to 800 acres could be purchased. 
Sole Agents : HaRRoDS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 
1490. Eztn. 806.) 


a 





GERRARDS CROSS ¢.3 
£2,000. EARLY POSSESSION 


Occupying a pleasant position in this much sought-after neighbourhood. 





< st | kao 3 i 5 
a ashe eed |: ae ty 
7% | age 


WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


recently redecorated, with every necessary convenience and comfort, including central 
heating. 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Easily maintained garden with ornamental 
range, kitchen garden, &c., in all about 
HALF AN ACRE. 


Recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 
1490. Extn. 807.) 





BEAUTIFUL POSITION IN SURREY <3 
On high ground. Near Golf and open country. About 26 miles from Town. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Se 





3 reception, 10 bedrccms, 3 bathrooms. Electricjlight and all conveniences. Central 
heating. H. & ¢. in bedrooms. Large Garage. 


Shady and secluded gaidens, tennis and other lawns. rose, garden, kitchen garden, 
bracken and gorseland, in all about 


J4 ACRES 


MODERATE RENTAL 


HARRODS, LTp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 807.) 





DERBYSHIRE c.4 


In the beautiful Matlock district. With very extensive views over a wide area. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 





Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete 
offices. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE, 3 GARAGES. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
Electric light. Good water and drainage. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
with well stocked kitchen garden, lawns, paddock, etc., in all about 
4\, ACRES 


MODERATE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION % MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


_—— ALLIANCE 








FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 


HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 














ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 














LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 


KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 




















Emergency 
WATER SUPPLY 


A private system is less vulnerable 
to dislocation by bombing. Pollu- 
tion from contamination by fractur- 
ed mains can be eliminated. The 
additional volume required for fire fighting may be secured. 
Artesian Wells. Existing wells examined. Complete pumping 
plant, large or small. Hydraulic Rams, etc. Storage and 
treatment. Also Ground Testing after bombing. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN a 





Well Engineers and Sole Make fem NDO Pumping Machine vas 
| VICTORIA STREET WESTMINSTER, ‘S W ‘Phone: ABBey 6388* 
FERRY WHARF, LITTLEHAMPTON. "Phone : Little hampton Six* 








RABBITS 


“The most prolific pest of all” 


We can never increase the produce 
of our fields to their full potential so 
long as the rabbit is allowed to feed 
his fill and rear his innumerable 
progeny. The crops he eats, the 
more extensive crops he merely spoils, 
and the ground he fouls are all lost 
to the vital national effort towards 
greater home food production. 
Ferreting, trapping, snaring, shooting, 
gassing—use every method to destroy 
this robber of our fields and pastures. 
Information on methods of extermi- 
nation will gladly be forwarded on 
application. Write to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited. 
Wandon Green, Lawrence 
End, near Luton, Beds. 
whose experience is at 
your service. 




















- la te om 
TRO MAR OE 


(<a) Issued by IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON, S.W.1. A.115 























Please Help 
Che 
Roval Cancer Bospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LeGacies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 
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¢ Well-reviewed books 
z “FOR CHILDREN: 
- For older boys and girls t 





THE SHABBY CAVALIER ¢ 


Dora Jones 


A young people’s historical novel deftly sketching the + 
story of the exiled Charles Il and his faithful Cavaliers. $ 
It is both historically accurate and convincingly alive. “‘A ; 


very fascinating story.’’—John O’ London’s Weekly. 6/- net 


THE NEW CARTHAGINIANS ¢ 


Doris Twinn 








An unusual and attractive story set in a South-coast : 
town, in which four young people solve a mystery of Yv 
political importance. ‘‘A good story . .. The children vig 

ZS show great cleverness.’’—Time and Tide. 6!- net > 
1 ry) ‘ \ oe ‘ <> 

¢ CHLOE TAKES CONTROL * 
i: Phyllis Matthewman z 
pd The ‘‘Paddies’’ resented her position as prefect and gave x 
y her an anxious time, but Chloe proved that she could Y 
a take control. ‘‘One of the best girls’ stories this year.”’ ¥ 
a> —The Friend. 5/- net. < 
¥ For juniors —and their parents ! < 
® Y 
APPLE AND CHARLOTTE: 
Y Edith Elias é 
LS “This excellent tale is in the ironic Andersen tradition % 
Y —what could be better? A really original, witty, and at x 
<> moments, touching experiment in fairy fantasy.’’ Y 
> —The Times Literary Supplement. 6/- net. + 
) ’ g ¥ 
WHO GOES TO THK WOOD: 
Fay Inchfawn pA 
>} “An enchanting tale . . . written with delicate artistry S 
and unusual insight, qualities that are shared by Mr. y 

+ Maitland Howard’s sober and sensitive drawings.” ¥ 
a —The Times Literary Supplement. _6/- net. ¥ 
. + 
3 Write for catalogues to Dept. C.L. pi 


} 4 Bouverie St. - London, E.C.4—LUTTERW ORTH PRESS 4 
~$><><<><<<><+<>+><><>+<><><><<>< <<>> <<¢ 
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MISS MARGOT IRENE DUKE 
Miss Duke, who is the younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Percy Duke of Brockham Warren, 
Walton-on-the-Hill, is to be married in June to Lord Erleigh, M.C., the Queen’s Bays, only son 
of the Marquess and Marchioness of Reading. Miss Duke is on the Reserve List of the A.T.A. 
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THE HOME GUARD 


F, a year ago, one of our Sunday astrologers had predicted 
that in twelve months’ time two “Local Defence Volun- 
teers’ would take into custody Hitler’s Deputy, we should 
have been more credulous than that extraordinary event 

actually found us when it happened. For, casting our 
minds back to last May, Hitler himself was expected daily 
in those hot summer evenings. He had overrun Holland and 
Belgium with his parachute troops, and every man, equipped 
with an arm-band and a share of a rifle, who had answered 
the summons to squire’s library or village hall to enrol in the 
new corps, expected to see a Boche under every bush. But 
the Lanarkshire wonder was all in the routine of a Home 
Guard, for all its fantasy. Much more significant was the 
honour, granted to the Home Guard on its birthday by His 
Majesty the King, of furnishing the morning guard at Bucking- 
ham Palace. That this corps of citizen volunteers, within a 
year of its formation, should be deemed worthy to undertake 
the most coveted military duty is a gracious, and indeed 
well merited, tribute to all those of whatever rank and function 
who have helped to produce this huge and efficient force. 

The formation of the Home Guard was an imaginative 
act of faith, typically British, and none the less spectacular 
for reviving, as the King’s birthday message recalled, the 
tradition of “ militia, trained bands, fencibles, and volunteers” 
whom danger has always called into being in this country. 
To set in motion the organisation required to clothe and very 
formidably equip this unknown quantity—at a time when 
arms were short—was a remarkable achievement, every bit 
as notable as the original response by over a million and a half 
volunteers and their continued sacrifice of leisure and comfort 
throughout the winter. But the very rapidity with which 
the Home Guard was organised, trained, and equipped brought 
inevitable divergencies of view as to its military status and 
tactics in the field. Originally, and still fundamentally, 
intended for “delaying and obstructing the enemy,’ the 
very keenness of some volunteers with many years of military 
experience behind them led to conceptions of the Guard more 
ambitious than practicable. The strength of the force lies 
precisely in its extremely local nature; the unit of tactics, 
as of personnel, is the village. To seek to incorporate these 
parochial units into a military framework any more rigid than 
is needed for co-operation in “delaying and obstructing”’ is 
more likely to impair than improve their efficiency. In large 
towns a higher degree of military organisation is of course 
possible and necessary. But in the countryside it is even 
doubtful whether the granting of the King’s commission to 
Home Guard officers is desired. Convenient as a hierarchy 
of military ranks may be to the military mind, it produces 
all kinds of anomalies in a civilian force which is not normally 
subject to military discipline. The War Office has given plenty 
of evidence of appreciating the true nature and functions of 
the Home Guard, but it may be suspected that intermediate 
commanders have in some cases been slower to differentiate 
between the needs of a guerilla force and King’s Regulations. 
Rather than having their platoon, company, and battalion 
commanders distinguished by Army ranks, Home Guards 
would have been satisfied by some such appointments as 
“parish captain,” ‘‘town major,” and the like—local ranks 
based on actual local conditions. 

Discussion of such relatively secondary details is not 
misplaced at this stage, because the Home Guard, as a force, 
though it has attained a high degree of efficiency, is still the 
youngest of the services and has still to face the test of active 
service conditions in co-operation with the Army. With that 
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other form of home guard, the Fire Services, the question of 
co-ordination is long past the experimental stage. The Fire 
Services have always been organised on a local basis. The 
decision to re-group the Service on a national scale is necessi- 
tated by the experience of a year during which the whole 
country has been under fire, and the need for mobility and 
co-operation has far outgrown the resources of local organis::- 
tion. The decision, as outlined by Mr. Morrison, is obvious'y 
a wise one and, as clearly, casts no reflection whatever on a 
body of men who have proved repeatedly their superb gallant: y 
and efficiency as individuals and as units. But the same arg: - 
ment for centralisation does not apply to the Home Guar 

which, organised on a national basis, feels the need of a lit: 

more local flexibility owing to the variety of local conditior 


TAXATION OF WOODLANDS 
Bae new Budget affects all trades and businesses—including th 
of forestry—to the extent of the 20 per cent. refund of Exce 
Profits Tax promised ‘‘for certain purposes” after the war. Wh 
those purposes will be in the case of a business in which the realisati 
of profits ranges over centuries and the dissipation of capital is cx 
tinuous during such a period as the present remains to be seen. Mea 
while however the Central Landowners’ Association has come to gri 
with the original problems raised by the application of E.P.T. to t 
owners of woodlands. It is a question of fact as to whether a tra: 
or business is carried on in respect of woodlands. If, before the wa 
no timber was sold, if it was only used for estate maintenance or repair 
presumably no liability could arise, as a person cannot “trade” wit 
himself. But if timber and other forest produce have been sold ; 
normal intervals, there would be a prima facie liability to the ta 
When it was imposed in the Finance Act (No. 2) of 1939, the Centr: 
Landowners’ Association, realising that abnormal war fellings woul 
result in a serious liability for woodland owners unless an equitab! 
basis for computation of profits was arranged, approached the Forestr 
Commission on the subject and subsequently opened negotiation 
with the Board of Inland Revenue. The terms of an agreed settlemen 
have now been issued and are given in detail in the course of a com 
prehensive article in the current number of the Quarterly Journal o/ 
Forestry, in which Mr. Strachan Gardiner, secretary of the Central 
Landowners’ Association, reviews the whole subject of the taxation 
of woodlands. Two alternative methods of computation of profits 
for E.P.T. have been arrived at; one on a “‘ Receipts and Expenditure”’ 
basis and one on a basis of ‘‘Stock-in-trade.’’ The C.L.A. prefers 
the ‘‘Stock-in-trade’”’ basis as it concedes a reasonable allowance for 
realisation of capital. Incidentally it is Mr. Gardiner’s opinion that 
the Legislature has tried to treat forestry fairly. The difficulty is 
that private forestry on any considerable scale is only practicable on 
the agricultural estate which also comprises a number of agricultural 
holdings; and consequently the burden of taxation—especially death 
duties—and maintenance on the estate as a whole acts as a deterrent 
to woodland development. 








FIRE AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
HE House of Commons, though a venerable, was neither a particu- 
larly impressive nor by any means an efficient debating chamber. 
Its destruction breaks a century’s historic associations but necessitates 
a complete reconstruction that has long been overdue. Few tears have 
been shed on its ashes. Nor is the ancient Palace of Westminster a 
stranger to fire and devastation, for the first palace of King Canute was 
burnt down thirty years before the Norman Conquest. Between then and 
the fire of 1834 which led to its complete destruction and replacement by 
the modern building of Barry and Pugin, the assembly of buildings which 
arose on and around the site was at least partially destroyed again 
and again. But we have Macaulay’s authority for the statement that 
since the days of the Plantagenet kings the Houses of Parliament have 
regularly sat at Westminster except when the plague was raging in 
the capital. The statement is not quite accurate, for a Parliament 
was assembled at Oxford during Charles I’s reign, but it is the exception 
which proves the rule. Before the 1834 fire the Commons had met 
in the Chapel of St. Stephen’s since it passed from Church to Crown 
in the reign of Edward VI. The House of Lords sat in part of an old 
building known as the Court of Requests which had been much pulled 
about and altered in the later eighteenth century. Between St. 
Stephen’s and the old House of Lords was the ancient Painted Chambe1 
which gave access from the Commons to the Lords and served as % 
conference chamber when the two Houses sat together. All thes 
buildings were reduced to ruins in 1834, but it is worth rememberin; 
that so far as St. Stephen’s is concerned the whole front had alread) 
been re-built and cased with stucco. Until Barry’s building wa 
complete Parliament met in temporary premises adjoining, and it wa 
in this makeshift debating chamber that the first small Press Galler; 
was erected—a little box for reporters just over the Speaker’s Chair. 


A HOME OF THE SQUIRE 
HE fame of George Osbaldeston, “‘the best sportsman of any ag' 
or country” as the gentlemen of the Pytchley hailed him, wil 
never die, though the details of his history are now grown rathe 
dim. Still some sentimental memories will be pleasantly stirred b: 
the announcement that the Ebberston Estate is to be sold, for afte: 
Hutton Bushel, Ebberston was the Squire’s early Yorkshire hom: 
when he first came into his kingdom. He had much to say about 11 
in his autobiography and his shooting there. Afterwards when h« 
became famous as a Master of Hounds he moved into Leicestershir‘ 
and Northamptonshire. When in his fine flamboyant way he challenge 
any man of any age or any weight to ride him over 200 or 500 mile 
for £20,000 he ended with the statement that he was “always to be 
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»>ART OF THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS, WITH THE 
SPEAKER’S HOUSE, FROM THE RIVER IN 1830 


3st. Stephen’s Chapel, the original meeting place of the Commons, 
with the gable of Westminster Hall on the right, hefore the fire of 1834 
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heard of at Pitsford, near Northampton.”’ It may be guessed, however, 
that Ebberston was nearest his heart, for he always flaunted the 
glorious fact of being a Yorkshireman 


WHITE STARS IN THE WOODS 


Eat leeks in Lide, and Ramsons in May 
And all the year after physicians may play. 

O runs an old couplet. In past months there have been several 
references to substitutes for onions (for example, to chives in 
CountrY LIFE correspondence), but at this season, when thousands of 
acres of woodland and waste land are carpeted with ramsons or wild 
garlic, it is worth recalling that this plant can be something more than 
a weed which worries cow-keepers because of its milk-tainting properties. 
Farm workers used to eat ramsons with their bread and cheese: three 
ramson plants will sufficiently flavour (as onion) a pint of soup. In 
modern times the essential oil of garlic has been prized as an antiseptic. 
It was once considered a remedy for leprosy and scurvy, and indeed 
for most ills, as is indicated by the quoted couplet and such old names 
as churl’s treacle, treacle being thearic or heal-all. In the Middle 
Ages quantities of garlic were imported, and in Garlickhithe and Garlick 
Hill, London retains place-names commemorating the trade. The 
Spanish nobility may have enforced laws against garlic-eating; Shake- 
speare and Horace may have loathed and despised garlic; yet even our 
neglected wild ursinum still proudly boasts the family name of Allium, 
which it shares with that flower whose array was not equalled by 
Solomon in all his glory. But there are, of course, many places, especially 
in the Far East, where lilies themselves are honoured less for their 

blooms than for their edible bulbs. 


THE FISHERMAN’S ’BUS 
(Airy: ‘‘Gleann an Gollaidh’’) 


i *bus goes to Tarbert, 
And there’s my man’s way, 
With his mind on the herring 
And the work of the day. 

Oh ’tis Monday’s the bad one 
Of all days in the week, 

For the ’bus goes to Tarbert 
And love’s ill to seek. 


He turns from the pillow 
And his thought has gone far, 
He pulls on his blue jersey 
That smells of the tar. 

Oh ’tis Monday night’s cruel 
And my bed’s like a stone, 
For the ’bus goes to Tarbert 
And I lie alone. 


And the girls stand and wave 
At the bend of the road, 
But the bus goes to Tarbert 
With Monday’s full load. 
And we’re going back slowly 
To a working week’s life : 
Oh the hard day is Monday 
For a fisherman’s wife. 
Naomi MITCcHISON. 


THE ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE’’ SHOOTING COMPETITION 


| eee twenty-nine years the Public Schools Shooting Competition 
promoted by CountrRY LIFE, with the approval of the War Office, 
has been carried on in good times and bad. It survived the last war, 
it was held last year, and again this year, and we think we may claim 
that it has played no inconsiderable part in preparing many of our 
fighting men for the ordeal facing them to-day. Now we have to 
announce with deep regret that the targets entered for this year’s com- 
petition and records have been destroyed by enemy action, and that 
the competition must therefore be cancelled. We sympathise with 
the keen disappointment that will be felt by many public schoolboys 
at this unhappy end to their endeavours and should like them to know 
that the competition will be resumed at the first favourable opportunity. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


The Art of Making Blue Vinneys—Adders in the Blackthorn 
Winter—Gold that did not Glitter 


By Major C. S. JARVIS 


CORRESPONDENT from the south of Ireland, who, as 
she says, is an exile in that most neutral of all countries, 
has written to say she is disappointed that no CounTRY 
LiFE reader has come forward with a receipt for making 
skim-milk cheeses—particularly blue vinneys. As COUNTRY 

LirE readers can usually answer every problem, and give the most 
useful information, I also am disappointed that no fish rose to my 
skim-milk cheese fly. 

I have heard, however, that making the real blue vinney—a cheese 
that is in the Stilton class—is not nearly so simple as I had imagined. 
I met one of the old Dorset die-hard gourmets the other day, and he 
told me he had made a great effort to keep the blue vinney industry 
going in his part of the county by offering to form a small syndicate 
to buy up at least 12 cheeses at 2s. a pound, but that he had failed. 
The failure was due not so much to the quality of present-day skim 
milk owing to the use of the separator, as I thought, but to the fact 
that the average farmer’s wife cannot be bothered with the work and 
worry of cheese-making, for the creation of a good blue vinney is not 
as easy as rolling off a log, but something of an art. 

* * 


* 

S usual the warm midday periods of our blackthorn winter have 

brought out the adder in large numbers, and this reptile is most 
plentiful on the verge of the Forest where the heather meets the sown. 
A walk round likely sheltered spots with a hazel wand in one’s hand, 
when the sun is at its zenith, will usually result in a bag of two or three, 
while along the lanes will be seen the bodies of those that previous 
passers-by have disposed of. Another rather common sight at this 
time of the year, due to basking adders, is foolish enquiring spaniels 
looking extremely sick and with heads as large as footballs, but this 
year most of the casualties have recovered, though in one or two cases 
it has been a near thing. 

The adder is reputed to select dry and sandy heaths for his domicile, 
but it is my experience to find him usually not very far away from 
water in some form or another, sometimes a marsh, and I find that 
a most useful trap in early spring is a short length of board placed 
amid damp surroundings in the full rays of the sun,:for when the 
reptile is endeavouring to warm himself up after a long winter he 
likes the heat to strike upwards as well as downwards. The great 
variation in the ground colour of the common adder or viper, which 
ranges from bright gold, through bronze to dull red, has caused the 
species to be sub-divided locally into two if not more varieties, the 
red viper, the black viper, and so on, but apparently the difference in 
shade is merely Nature’s adaptation of a pigmentation to match with 
the surrounding soil and vegetation and protect the reptile, though 
why Nature should desire to protect the adder is beyond me. 

Against this explanation is the fact that frequently two adders will 
be seen within a few feet of each other, one of which will be extremely 
light in colour so that the black zig-zag markings stand out in clear 
contrast against a bright background, while the other will be so dark 
that the back pattern is hardly distinguishable. 

A feature of all the adders seen this spring—and I have seen so 
many that I have had to alter the usual walk for my dog as being too 
dangerous—is their unusual light colouring, which this year is bright 
silver faintly tinged with green. The advantage of this shade is that it 
makes the adder most conspicuous, and as I have never seen specimens 
with this colouring before I wonder if there is any explanation. 

* * 


* 
EVERAL correspondents have supplied me with the full text of 
the jingle concerning gatherings of magpies, and it seems the 
last two lines are ‘five for silver, six for gold, seven for a secret never 
told.’’ The last would seem to be the most improbable of them all. 

If I had known the last lines of this rhyme before I saw the seven 
magpies I should have so arranged things that the seventh bird escaped 
my notice, as I have no use for secrets but might be able to do some- 
thing about gold, though once it let me down rather badly. 

Many people will recall that gold in the form of sovereigns and 
25fr. pieces played a most important part in Lawrence’s campaign in 
Arabia. These coins in sacks on camel-back were sent to the various 
sheikhs and notables for payment of their men in the field, and the 
careful Beduin buried his store in a safe place. After the war this 
vast store of gold became what is called now ‘frozen credits,’’ until 
about 1929 when the Beduin of Arabia began to feel the coming 
economic crisis—a queer place for it to start. Then these coins began 
to trickle in to my Government safe at El Arish in Sinai, and by 1930 
there was a veritable rain of golden pieces. 

In those days a gold coin in Egypt had precisely the same value 
as paper money, and nobody was interested, except possibly the 
Government, who were glad to get hold of a gold reserve in the ordinary 
course of business. When I cashed my cheque to go on leave to the 
United Kingdom in 1930—and as a concession we desert exiles were 
allowed to do this on the Government safe—I drew out among other 
things 10 golden sovereigns to gladden the eyes of the old folks at home 
and my local bank manager, and five louis with which to show off in 
France. These, or rather two of them, I offered light-heartedly in 
payment for a very excellent dinner at Lyons where my small party 
on its way home broke its journey across France, and I imagined as 
the result we should be treated as a table of most distinguished guests, 
deserving of very special attention. Nothing of the sort! Immedi- 
ately our waiter arrived at the pay desk with these two relics of an 
affluent past, pandemonium reigned. The manager blew froth through 
his forked beard, the local police were sent for, the whole of our party 
were interrogated, and I was compelled to disgorge the remaining gold 
coins at considerably less than the current rate of exchange. 
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THE STORY OF THE GREAT NORTH ROAD 


By R. T. LANG 


[This is the first of a short series of articles we propose to publish on the historic roads of 


England. 


Although the joys of motoring are now denied to most of us, we hope that many 


readers may find pleasure, as Summer approaches, in making familiar journeys in memory, 


and that they may discover new points of interest in the panorama Mr. Lang presents.] 





LONDON LEFT 
T is sometimes said that the Great North 
Road is the most uninteresting road in 
England. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. This 300-miles highway from 
London to the Tweed is a cross-section of 
English history from the time of the Romans 
downwards, and offers both beauty and mystery 
to those who know where to search. 
Al, to give it its official name, is the 


BEHIND : 


THE FIRST SECTION OF THE 


longest of the A roads. Starting, in theory at 
any rate, from St. Paul’s Cathedral, it leaves 
London over Highgate Hill, where in coaching 
days travellers stopped at the Bishop of 
London’s tollgate to take the quaint ‘‘ Highgate 
Oath,’’ the wording of which scarcely suggests 
that the Bishop himself could have been true 
to, at any rate, some of its terms. The Oath 
was in these words: Never to eat brown bread 





Pre ae sagen ee tis. ois 


“A SECRET 


OF THE LONG-LOST PAST” 


The six tumuli anciently known as Stagenheght (“ Six Hills ”) from which Stevenage, Herts, 
derives its name. 





No clue to their origin has yet been found 





onde 


BARNET BY-PASS 


while he could get white ; never to drink small 
beer while he could get strong; and never to 
kiss the maid while he could kiss the mistress, 
unless he liked the other best. 

London’s traffic has now been left, and 
villas struggle with the country to High Barnet, 
beyond which Hadley monument marks the 
spot where Warwick the King-maker fell on 
April 14, 1471. Here begins the first of the 
many stretches of lovely scenery. Through 
Hatfield, adjoining the park, nine miles round, 
of the Marquess of Salisbury, the way continues 
till the by-pass from West London joins it. 
Another one and a half miles farther, in the 
woods of Brocket Hall, the seat of Lord Brocket, 
is the oak under which, nearly 400 years ago, 
sat the Princess Elizabeth, with books or 
needles, pondering little of the future in which 
she was to inspire fear, glory and passion— 
but never enjoy the love of a husband-king. 

Over the hill beyond Knebworth a glorious 
scene lies for miles below, fields, hedgerows 
and farms drenched in spring with the shimmer 
of sunlight. Near Stevenage hides a secret of 
the long-lost past. Opposite Our Mutual Friend 
Inn six tumuli present a silent memory to which 
no clue has yet been found, though they give 


their name, Stagenheght (‘‘six hills”) to 
Stevenage. The inviting V-shaped green makes 


one long to ensure that no speculative builder 
may ever be allowed to desecrate the past and 
present with ‘desirable modern residences.”’ 
Beyond Graveley is the haunt of “ Jack 0’ 
Legs,’’ a famous highway giant whose height 
terrorised travellers and whose body, it is said, 
was too large even for a 1414ft. grave. 

A Hertfordshire spot whose fame has 
strangely changed is Baldock, once noted for 
its malting and now for its silk stockings. At 
Biggleswade, Beds., in 1661, Pepys found the 
summer so cold that he had to buy an extra 
pair of stockings for warmth—and so, maybe, 
to bed. Across the Ivel a memorial demands 
a halt at Girtiord Bridge. Erected in 1934 to 
the memory of F. T. Bidlake, a great cyclist, 
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4 “2 a a see A CORNER OF THE GREEN AND THE MAIN STREET AT 
ste) a - STEVENAGE 
CARLTON CHURCH, NOTTS 
It is said to be the same size as Solomon’s 
Temple—20 by 15 by 10 yards 


From a water-colour kindly supplied by Viscountess 
Massereene and Ferrard) 


LF 








it in a sense provides a link between the grand 
old coaching days and the high speeds of to-day. 

So on to Eaton Socon, where in the hall 
of the White Horse notices announce that the 
inn was a stop for the express coaches from 
London. Here the panting horses, if the coach 
had escaped the rough road, pulled up, fifty- 
eight miles from London. Another three and 
a half miles farther on a quaint custom is 
observed, or was until the war brought hunting 
to a halt. A box tree cut in the figure of a 
horse has the effigy of a huntsman placed upon 
it during the season. By the old tollhouse here 
stood the tollgate which ‘‘ Swift Nick’’ Nevinson, 
a seventeenth-century highwayman, jumped in 
his ride to York. Harrison Ainsworth fathered 
this incident on to Dick Turpin. 

Thence through Buckden, where Laurence 
Sterne was ordained in 1736. The fourteenth- 
century Lion Hotel was probably the palace 
refectory, and still has the original kitchen. 
The old palace of the bishops, at the north end, 
has been restored. <VYENCTUR WIEW ~— oe 

It was at Matcham’s Bridge that Jarvis THE EXTENSIVE VIEW - FROM THE HILL BEYOND 
Matcham, of the Ingoldsby Legends, was hanged KNEBWORTH 








THE BROAD MAIN STREET AT BALDOCK 
“Once noted for its malting, and now for its silk stockings ” 


‘ 
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on August 2, 1786. From Alconbury Hill the 
Roman Ermine Street runs for thirteen miles. 
Conington Park, on the right, was the home 
of Sir Robert Cotton, an antiquarian descendant 
of Bruce. He made the tempting suggestion 
that James I could raise money by selling 
baronetcies at £3,000 each, and got his own in 
1611. Stilton is a village which enjoys a re- 
flected fame, for Stilton cheese was not first 
made there. This cheese originated in Leicester- 
shire and was brought to Stilton and sold first 
by Cooper Thornhill at the Bell, the old coaching 
house with a gable dated 1642. A monument 
commemorates the fierce measures of early last 
century; 8,000 Frenchmen were imprisoned for 
eighteen years to 1814. Beyond Kate’s Cabin 
one travels ‘‘Lady Coneyborough’s Way,’’ on 
which St. Kyneburga was, says the legend, 
attacked by a thief. Her head was cut off and 
it rolled along the road. She ran after it, 
replaced it, and lived for many years ! 

The next stretch of road recalls a poem 
which had a great vogue three hundred years 
ago. Richard Brathwait (1588-1673) was born 
at Burneshead, near Kendal, where he sub- 
sequently came into his fathe.’s estate and 
became a deputy-lieutenant and J.P. for the 
county. Among his numerous works the most 
famous was the Barnabae Itinorarium, which 
was published in 1638. In English and Latin 
thyme, it was written to be chanted to the 
tune of Barnabae, and became generally known 
as Drunken Barnaby, in reference to Brathwait’s 
frequent allusions to inns and the charms of 
their hostesses. It described four tours through 
the country. Southey claimed it as the finest 
example of modern Latin rhyme. 

To Wansford Bridge came Drunken Bar- 
naby in 1636 to sleep on a haycock; a flood 
came and he was rescued in the River Wash 
by some fishermen. The thirteenth-fourteenth- 
century bridge was partly re-built in 1795. In 
a few more miles the road sweeps past Burghley 
Park; the gate-house, built in 1801, was split 
into two, to give an imposing effect. What 
the lodge-keeper’s wife said about it is not 
recorded, but it is now two separate houses. 
The first of the Cecils who settled here in the 
reign of Henry VII was a Welshman; he began 
the house which his grandson, the great 
Burghley, completed. The bridge succeeded a 
pack-horse bridge, which had succeeded the 
“stone ford,”’ and it leads up through Stamford, 
which is to be bypassed. This town, whose 
solid stone houses radiate age, nearly replaced 
Oxford as a university centre in 1333. Once 
it had seventeen churches; now it has but six. 

Then up to Great Casterton Church, where 
John Clare, the peasant poet, married ‘‘Sweet 
Patty of the Vale,’”’ and into Rutland, the small- 
est English county. It is in the Norman 
church of Tickencote, a few yards from the 
road, that is to be found what many architects 
consider the most beautiful chancel arch in the 
kingdom. Its date is 1130-50. The wood of 
Bloody Oaks recalls a day in 1470 when the 
rebels stood across the road, barring the way 


*“ BOTTLE LODGES” 
BURGHLEY PARK, STAMFORD 
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* STILTON ENJOYS A REFLECTED FAME.” 


The famous cheeses were orginally made in 


Leicestershire, and first sold at the Bell (centre), an old coaching house with a gable dated 1642 


THE BEAUMOND CROSS, NEWARK 
It has been in existence since 1310, and may 
originally have been an Eleanor Cross 





AT THE ENTRANCE TO 








to Edward IV. His “heavy ordnance” smashed 
the rebels thoroughly, and the cross-roads a 
quarter-mile farther is still known as “ Loose- 
coat,’’ because the rebels threw off their coats 
here to run from the “‘fire-devils.’’ 

The first 100 miles of the Great North 
Road have now been traversed. A stone over 
the door of the Ram Jam Inn, representing two 
pugilists, is a memory of Tom Cribb’s defeat 
of Molyneux, three miles away. Near the end 
of the bypass at Bridge End is the home of 
the law of gravitation, for the window from 
which Sir Isaac Newton saw the apple drop 
in 1666 is still intact. 

In Lincolnshire, in which we now are, 
many features of absorbing interest reward 
the visitor. The prominent spire of Great 
Ponton Church was built in 1519 by Sir Anthony 
Ellis as a thank-offering for the safe arrival of 
the gold which had been sent to his wife from 
Calais as “‘sand.’’ At Grantham the George 
Hotel, re-built in 1780, saw Squeers and 
Nicholas Nickleby when they stayed on their 
way north; Sir Isaac Newton lived in the wing 
while he attended the grammar school. The 
Angel and Royal, with head figures of Ed- 
ward III and Queen Phillippa on the gateway, 
was built in 1450. Here King John held court 
in 1213 and Richard III signed the death 
warrant of the Duke of Buckingham in 1483. 
Sir Walter Scott described the hill up to Great 
Gonerby as the steepest on the North Road 
and ‘‘a murder to post-horses,”’ but the cutting 
has made it easy. 

Book-lovers will find many rare books in 
the eight-pinnacled church of Long Bennington; 
after this the road runs through pleasant scenery 
to Newark, according to John Wesley “‘one of 
the most elegant towns in England.”” Néwark 
has been in its day a great guardian of pro- 
priety. When Charles Dibdin came to give a 
concert the nervous mayor asked the author of 
Tom Bowling not to ‘‘corrupt the morals of 
the ’prentices and workfolk.’’ The Beaumond 
Cross in the town may have been an Eleanor 
Cross; it has been in existence since 1310. In 
1216 King John died in the castle, which 
Edward the Confessor had re-built. Cromwell 
reduced it to its present ruin. 

From the Ram Hotel, where George Eliot 
stayed in 1868 to ‘“‘enjoy the quiet landscape 
of the Trent,’’ the road traverses a causeway 
built by Smeaton in 1770 to deal with the 
frequent floods of that river. Carlton Church 
is said to be the same size as Solomon’s Temple, 
20 by 15 by 10 yards. In the church of Tuxford, 
the small town where John Scott (Lord Eldon), 
Margaret Tudor and Jeanie Deans stayed, is a 
quaint carving of St. Lawrence on the grid. 
At Ordsall, just left of the road, the Rev. 
Marmaduke Moor was prosecuted in 1662 for 
“the heinous and damnable offence of playing 
at cards three several times with his own wife.”’ 
Such was the stern morality of the reign of 
Charles II! East Retford successfully fought 
a proposal in 1826 to transfer its two M.P.s to 
Birmingham, which, therefore, had to wait 
another six years for representation in Parlia- 
ment. 

(To be continued.) 
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GOG AND MAGOG: A FIELD-VOLE FRIENDSHIP 


By M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


IELD-VOLES, with their dumpy, guinea-pig appear- 

ance and good nature, make irresistible pets. Usually 

I have picked them up as lost, bewildered babies 

in the middle of the road, or caught them leaping 

the surface of the grass when they have been routed 
from their nests by a terrier. 

Gog and Magog, however, were discovered when the 
snow lay thick on the ground. They were big voles, fully 
zrown, and too numb with cold to escape when I lifted the 
bough that concealed them. 

They quickly became reconciled to life in a fish-bowl 
ind spent most of their waking hours watching events in the 
zarden through the window. The rest of the day they slept. 
Sleep to a field-vole is not so much a refreshment as an 
ccupation. They ate grass, looked out of the window, and 
hen rushed back into bed for another glorious hour of 
yblivion; for a comfortable back-to-back position with a 
stout friend, a thick blanket of dry grass overhead, and no 
nonsense about fresh air, is a field-vole’s idea of a sensible 
way of living. Occasionally one would wake and thrust a 
blunt nose through the nest to sniff the outside air, only to 
withdraw hastily at the smell of the bleak, wide world 
vutside. 

A little exercise was enjoyed at times, when they, would 
hump their shoulders and frisk like young pigs let out of a 
sty. Or they would sit looking out of the window, a grass 
held in each hand, in the manner of a child holding a stick 
of candy. 

Bird-watching seemed to be a major interest. Both 
voles grew very alert in the twilight, and the shadowy form 
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with the speed of a 
sun-warmed lizard. 

Occasionally 
they would be seized 
by an_ energetic 
mood and _per- 
formed what we 
called their 
‘ trapeze’’ act. 
This consisted in 
climbing a_ perch 
placed across the 
bowl, and jumping 
from that to the 
wire netting over- 
head, where they 
clung with hind legs 
swinging free. Gog, 
who was the younger 
of the two, kept up 


(Below) ‘*‘ PROPPED 
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SHOULDERS WAS 
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(Left) ‘* THEY PER- 
FORMED WHAT 
WE CALLED 
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this game long after 
his friend had gone 
back to the nest; 
but Magog, who 
valued comfort 
above most things, 
did not put up with 
a cold bed and rasp- 
ing noises overhead 
for long. Out he’d 
come, wait until 
Gog’s legs were rest- 
ing on the perch, 
and then, standing 
up, seize his friend’s 
short tail and pull 
him gently down. 
Gog did not take 
kindly to this tail- 
pinching business, 
and though he went 
back into the nest obediently enough, could be heard grinding 
his teeth in private. 

Despite these small differences, both voles were on excellent 
terms, and who would have thought that a few hours’ separation 
could have the result of making them meet as strangers? Yet 
it did, as I found out later—for Gog, in one of his exploring moods, 
found a gap in the wire netting, dropped on to the floor, and 
escaped into the kitchen. That was in the morning. In the 
afternoon he was recaptured, hungry and tired. 

His relief at finding himself once more in his familiar bowl 
was obvious. He ran straight to the water-pot, and after a long 
drink grabbed a piece of apple and stuffed himself. All this 
time an ominous silence in the nest might have warned him to 
be careful, but certain of a weicome he wiped his whiskers, 
cleaned his dusty coat, and, parting the curtain of hay with a 
wet nose, eased in his shoulders. 

There was a small explosion inside, hard little hands pushed 
him back, rude remarks were made, and he found himself shut out. 

What happened during the night I don’t know. Anyway 
next morning the nest had been re-made near the glass, with a 
peephole one side, through which I could see the reconciled friends. 

The broad back of Magog was facing me, and, propped 
against his shoulders, was the plump and contented form of Gog. 
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AIRMEN’S ENCOUNTERS 


FTER twenty years of intensive de- 
velopment of civil aviation, cul- 
minating in the British skies becoming 
a vast aerial battleground, birds are 
rather less perturbed by aircraft than 

they are by the sight of a man with a gun. 
Indeed some have actually attacked aircraft and 
brought them down, which is more than any 
bird has ever done to a man with a gun—if 
we except the rare instances of sportsmen 
being stunned by falling birds. 

Let us look at a few known instances of 
the growth of this supreme contempt for air- 
craft among the aborigines of the skies. 

In the last war pheasants were the best 
predictors of approaching aircraft. Roosting 
snugly in the fir coverts of Kent and East 
Anglia, they heard the approaching throb of 
Zeppelin engines long before human ears could 
detect a sound and crowed their alarm. Our 
\.A. gun stations blessed them as gratefully 
as the Romans blessed the geese. It was even 


suggested that each battery should keep a 
pen of pheasants. 

Wild geese and duck on the east coast 
scattered helter-skelter for miles when an 


roared over. Grouse became wild 
as hawks. Partridges cowered more closely 
than ever they had done beneath the fleeting 
shadow of a peregrine. 

This panic among the birds lasted a short 
time only. Most species became accustomed 
to aircraft even more quickly than a great many 
human beings. 


aeroplane 


A PAIR OF GOLDEN EAGLES AT THE 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


To-day, my own fen in East Anglia, where 
commonly 300 to 500 duck may be sitting about 
on the pools, is part of a low-flying area for 
aircraft. They roar over the reed beds and 
across the meres only a few yards up. The 
duck merely paddle quietly into the reeds, stay 
there a few moments and then come out again. 
But let the nose of my gun punt appear round 
a tump of sedge and they are up and off. 

Plainly, they have come to accept aircraft 
merely as noisy motor cars of the skies; some- 
thing which has never harmed them, and is 
therefore not to be feared. 

The behaviour of the gulls at Dover during 
the height of the blitz last autumn was most 
illuminating. High dog-fights did not bother 
them; nor did the regular passage of bombers 
and fighters. But when the big air battles 
developed and the anti-aircraft batteries came 
into play, the gulls rose in confused, indignant 
crowds and left the cliffs and the sea for the 
peace of inland plough. 

The fact is that birds regard aeroplanes 
from four angles—indifference, curiosity, belli- 
gerence and fear. My wild duck are indifferent. 
So are my neighbours’ pheasants and partridges. 
The gulls at Dover were frightened. 

As for curiosity, I think the best example 
is that given by Major C. C. Turner, the well 
known writer on aviation, who records that 
when he was flying slow machines to France in 
the last war, peewits or green plover often kept 
pace with him, flying alongside or just ahead 
and seeming to peer into the machine. They 
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NEST 


In India two angry eagles attacked an all-steel, three-engined aeroplane built to carry 


sixteen passengers, and brought it down 
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WITH BIRDS 


were usually in pairs and it happened so often 
that Major Turner says “It may have been 
chance, but it seemed intentional.”’ 

The late Colonel Minchin, the famous 
Imperial Airways pilot, had a more hair-raising 
experience in 1926 when he was flying a Bristol 
Bloodhound from London to Cairo. Just off 
the Greek coast an enormous eagle dropped 
from the clouds, flew close alongside the aircraft 
“only a few yards to starboard” and eyed the 
machine so grimly that Mr. Mayer, of the 
Bristol Aircraft Company, picked up a Verey 
light pistol to defend himself. 

The Air Ministry issued a notice in 1934 
which warned all aviators in the Near and 
Middle East to fly above kites and eagles, as 
they invariably dived when scared or angry. 
It was about that year that Prince George 
Bibesco bought a tri-motor all-steel passenger 
‘plane, built to carry sixteen passengers and 
then about the biggest aircraft of its kind in 
the world. I went for a trip in it with Lord 
Sempill and Sir Alan Cobham, and when we 
were well over Reading I said to Cobham: 
“Nothing short of an anti-aircraft shell would 
fetch this thing out of the skies.’’ 

Three weeks later a couple of eagles dive- 
bombed it near Allahabad in India and crashed 
it, killing the pilot and injuring some of the 
crew. The first flew straight into the middle 
engine while the second dived from 10,000ft. 
and went through the steel wing like a stone, 
ripping a great hole. This was undoubtedly a 
deliberate attack. 

During the Italian campaign in Abyssinia 
an eagle dived straight at a Fiat fighter near 
Addis Ababa. The pilot gave it a burst from 
his machine-gun, but the bird smashed the 
windscreen, struck him on the head and brought 
him to earth. 

In February last year another eagle crashed 
an aeroplane at 6,000ft. over Dimboola in 
Australia. No sooner was the story out than 
the Royal Canadian Air Force capped it by 
announcing that one of their big flying-boats 
had been crash-dived into the water off Grey 
Point, Vancouver, by a wild duck. It struck 
the pilot in the face and stunned him. In this 
case it was thought the duck was terrified 
and struck the machine by accident, whereas 
it seems undoubted that the attacks by eagles 
have been intentional 

Captain Blake, the superintendent at 
Whipsnade, has an even better story to tell 
of an intentional attack by a bird on an aircraft. 
A glider came over the Zoo about 100yds. up 
from the direction of Dunstable. He was 
immediately attacked by a macaw which had 
been having an afternoon flip round the 
grounds. It went for the pilot with beak and 
claws, screaming with fury, and chased him 
for several hundred yards before it gave up 
the battle, victorious, and returned to its 
perch covered with honour. It must be borne 
in mind that a glider is silent, and there 
would be no noise of engines to frighten 
the bird. The attack must therefore be 
regarded as one of deliberate aggression. 

On the other hand, the indifference of 
birds to aircraft is an even greater menace 
to the aviator, for he may fly into them before 
they have time or inclination to get out of the 
way. Lord Sempill has told me that on his 
attempt to beat the record to Australia he 
twice narrowly escaped flying into kites which, 
wings outspread, were apparently drifting asleep 
on the long air currents about 6,000ft. up. 
have seen the same thing myself in Upper 


Egypt among kites and Bonelli’s eagles. I see 
no reason why birds should not doze on the 


wing. Any sailplane or glider expert will tell 
you that once the machine is in the ‘‘swim 
of a long air current little remains for him to 
do but to keep it there and, as the peace-time 
airmen used to remark of birds, ‘“‘their wings 
are full of slots.”’ 

That remark reminds me of a famous air- 
man (killed in the last war) who stepped out 
into a London street in the rosy dawn after a 
late party. The first thing he saw was a pigeon 
descending to the road in a dive so steep, 
followed by a landing manceuvre so abrupt 
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“THE CONFUSED, INDIGNANT GULLS ” 


It was noted at Dover last autumn that the gulls were not disturbed by high dog-fights and the regular passage of fighters and bombers. 


When the big air battles developed, however. and the anti-aircraft batteries came into action, they left the sea for the inland farms 


that he gazed in fascination. The bird was 
breaking all the rules that had been dinned 
into the airman’s ears by his instructor. 

“Don’t do it!’’ he yelled. ‘‘ You’ll break 
your neck !”’ 

Imperial Airways pilots flying over the 
Alps have often had to dodge large formations 
of birds flying south on migration. One of 
them thus described it to me: 

“There were thousands of them, almost 
wing to wing,’’ he said. ‘‘They flew straight 
through a cloud without breaking formation. 
[ had to swerve to avoid them, and even so 
I killed one.”’ 

Wild geese have been recorded by airmen 
as flying at 10,000ft., but most of the birds 
met flying are at anything between 3,000ft. 
and 6,000ft. Oddly enough, the kestrel is 
encountered more often than any other bird, 
usually at about 3,000ft. 

Birds, in fact, seem to have their own 
“ceilings,’”’ above which they lose their sense 
of direction. For example, carrier pigeons 
released from a balloon at 1,000ft. and 3,000ft. 
flew off on their own account without hesita- 
tion. But when one was let out at 8,000ft. it 
merely fluttered round the balloon in a_be- 
wildered fashion and finally settled on the gas- 
bag until the balloon came lower, when it 
flew off. 

I think the supreme example of avian 
indifference to aircraft was provided by the 
robin which, two years ago, nested in Mr. 
Percy Hordern’s machine at Denham. Mr. 
Hordern used to fly to Brighton three or four 
days a week taking the nest and eggs with him. 
The mother waited at the airfield until the 
machine came back ! 

Seagulls cap this individual example of 
sangfroid by a gesture of even greater contempt. 
They eat aeroplane fabric! It has been found 
again and again in aircraft carriers that, when 
machines are standing on the catapulting deck, 
tired and hungry gulls rest on their wings. 
The fabric on the wings is dressed with aeroplane 
“dope,” which contains a certain amount of 
spirit. That is probably the attraction. Gulls, 


like goats, will eat and drink anything. I have 
seen them get drunk on both port and whiskey, 
tossed to them in sodden fragments of bread. 
This taste for aeroplane ‘‘dope”’ has had 
very serious effects, because it meant that the 
birds tore great holes in the wing into which the 
air might rush during flight, thereby causing 
long strips of fabric to be torn away. Various 


A FLIGHT 


schemes have been propounded, and, although 
I believe the ‘“‘dope’’ has now been rendered 
unpalatable, the prize for ingenuity in suggest- 
ing a remedy goes to the engineers of a cruiser 
who fashioned an aluminium cat with a sug- 
gestion that it should be placed as a scare- 
crow among the aircraft on the catapulting 
deck ! 


OF PINK-FOOTED GEESE 


Wild geese have been recorded by airmen as flying at 10,000ft., but most birds encountered 
in the air fly at a height of 3,000ft. to 6,000ft. 
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1.—FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, LOOKING UP THE VALLEY 
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CORNWELL MANOR, OXFORDSHIRE—II 


THE HOME OF MRS. ANTHONY GILLSON 


{ seat of the Penystone family since the seventeenth century, not only 


the house and grounds but, as 


described last week, the village were 


reconstructed just before the war from designs by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis 


HE little triangle formed by Chipping 

Norton, Moreton-in-Marsh, and Stow- 

on-the-Wold can be called the middle 

of England. Weedon in North- 
amptonshire is reputed to have been regarded 
as the geographical centre by the Prince 
Regent when, uncertain from which direction 
invasion by Napoleon might be expected, 
he constructed warehouses there for storing 
his possessions. But this triangle, where Corn- 
well lies on the head-waters of the Evenlode, 
exhibits no less significant, and much older, 
symptoms of actual middleness. The three 
roads that intersect here, forming the tri- 


angle, are, in fact, three of the great traffic 
ways of English history—the Fosse Way from 
the south-west to the north-east ; the London 
Oxford-Worcester-Central Wales route; and 
an ancient east-west highway from Norfolk 
to the crossing of the Severn at Gloucester 
and so to South Wales. Four miles away in 
one direction the Rollright Stones, and the 
Four Shire Stone in another, testify to the 
mystic importance of the neighbourhood to 
former ages—the latter marking another 
peculiarity : the interpenetration of Oxford- 
shire, Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Worcestershire hereabouts, as if the original 
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2.—THE GEORGIAN FRONT LOOKING OVER THE EVENLODE VALLEY 





delineators of the shires, starting from the 
four points of the compass, met here in 
confusion. A haze still hangs over these 
wolds and villages of the heart of England 
in the eyes of one searching for their records 

for their history is as obscure as their boun- 
daries. It is not that they have no history: 
there is perhaps more history packed into 
this small area than into most : Gunpowder 
Plot Catesby at Chasleton, Bishop Juxon 
at Little Compton, Warren Hastings at 
Churchill and Daylesford, with Wychwood 
Forest and Cornbury, and Burford and the 
Royal manor of Langley to the south. But 
North Oxfordshire’s history has never been 
written. Old Dr. Plot, who covered this area 
in Charles II’s reign when such patient 
scholars as Dugdale and Atkyns_ were 
chronicling adjacent Warwick and Gloucester, 
was tiresomely preoccupied with “natural 
wonders”’ or curiosities, and frankly con- 
fessed that “amongst all these eminent 
private structures could I find nothing extra- 
ordinary in the whole.”” Consequently the 
history of each parish has nowadays to be 
laboriously searched for among such original 
sources as have survived to these latter 
days. 

Among them Cornwell seems to be the 
least chronicled of any. The village, in its 
chine below the Cornwell spring, had nigh 
mouldered away before its new lady of the 
manor came to the rescue as related last 
week. In Domesday Book it is recorded that 
Anchitel Gray held, besides other adjoining 
manors, two and a third hides in Cornwell, 
where there was a mill, land for two ploughs, 
and half a dozen bordars or yeomen, in the 
fee of Earl William FitzOsborn. His son 
gave the tithes of some of them to Eynsham 
Abbey in 1109. From then till 1566 I can 


find nothing. At that time the heraldic 
visitation of Oxfordshire found Edmund 


Annesley, eldest son of Henry Annesley of 
Uxbridge, seated at Cornwell, with his wile 
Katharine Goure of Chipping Norton. His 
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(Above) 3—THE NEW GARDEN LAY-OUT IN THE 
VALLEY: FROM THE FRONT DOOR 


(Right) 4.—THE VISTA FROM THE ROAD 


Below) 5.—WROUGHT-IRON GATES ON THE ROAD 
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6.—_THE BALLROOM ADDED NORTH OF THE COURTYARD 


brother James established himself at the same period at Eynsham. Edmund 
of Cornwell had three sons and two daughters, who married into the local 
squirearchy, the eldest, Edmund, succeeding him but apparently residing not 
at Cornwell but at Broke End in Worcestershire, where a third Edmund followed 
him. Cornwell would seem to have been sold in the early seventeenth century 
to Sir Thomas Penystone, Bt., who had married the daughter of Sir Cornelius 
Kairmeadow, Knight, of London. The Penystones traced descent from a Sir 
lhomas of Truro in Norman times. Sir Giles, ‘emp. Richard I, built Penystone 
in Yorkshire and acquired large possessions in Cornwall. In Edward II’s reign 
his grandson held the manor of Beaconsfield, but soon afterwards they shifted 
their home to Kent and Sussex in which latter county Sir Thomas, in 1612, 
was created the first baronet of Leigh. It was his son who acquired Cornwell 
and brought to his Oxfordshire estate his coat of arms of three Cornish choughs 
on a silver shield. He was living there in 1641, but it must have been a son, 
also Sir Thomas, whom Antony Wood met in the Mitre at Oxford in 1671 with 
Sir Littleton Osbaldeston (of Harbury, co. Worcs, a relation of the Annesleys). 
In 1675 Wood says he travelled to High Wycombe with Sir Thomas, who in 
1678 he heard had died of smallpox, aged 32 or thereabouts. His successor, 
Sir Fairmeadow Penystone, must have been his brother, for nine years later, 
in 1687, he is recorded as having fined Henry Jones of Chasleton 50s. for burying 
his wife in a linen shroud, instead of in wool: infringement of a law that an 
Oxfordshire sheep farmer naturally wished to see enforced. Sir Fairmeadow 
married a daughter of his neighbour Sir Compton Read of Shipton-under- 
Wychwood, where the Jacobean Court much resembles Chastleton; and 
secondly a Miss Powney, whose family lived at Dorney Court, Bucks. But 
the baronetcy became extinct at his death in 1705. I can find no record of 
who succeeded him at Cornwell and evidently re-built the manor house in 
mid-Georgian times. It was a Penystone, since the Cornish choughs appear 
in the decoration; in 1873 John Francis Partridge, of Hockham Hall, Norfolk, 
took the name and arms of Penystone on inheriting Cornwell from a Miss 
Penystone ; his nephew similarly changed his name in 1893. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the south and east fronts were 
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refaced (Fig. 2), the latter with a splay-sided bow in 
its centre (Fig. 1). But the back of it, seen in Fig 8, 
shows that it was a Jacobean building. This side 
looks down the valley, in which the Cornwell brook 
had been dammed up to form a lake, towards the wide 
vale of the Evenlode, seen lying beyond the forecourt 
in Fig. 2. Some interesting painted panelling of 
about 1640 confirms the evidence of chimneys and 
window mouldings in the courtyard that the first 
Sir Thomas Penystone did considerable building at 
that date, But there is not enough in the three 
wings which lie round the court yard (Fig. 8) to 
enable us to deduce the earlier history with certainty. 
The old stable, illustrated last week and lying at 
right angles to the entry front, probably goes back 
to the time of the Annesleys in the mid-sixteenth 
century. 

But so much has been done to Cornwell in the 
past two years that the dimness of its earlier history 
does not matter much; is, indeed, appropriate, for, 
until Mrs. Gillson discovered it, the house was 
practically invisible. Tall trees filled the little 
valley, hiding it from the lane. Now the valley has 
been opened up by a dramatic vista so that the 
passer-by is given an enchanting glimpse through 
wrought-iron gates of flights of broad steps descend- 
ing to a formal pool and ascending the opposite 





(Above) 7.—MUSICIANS’ GALLERY IN THE 
BALLROOM 


(Left) 8—THE OLD COURTYARD, WITH 
THE NEW GALLERY TO THE BALLROOM 


slope to a balustraded terrace before the Georgian 
front (Figs. 3, 4 and 5). The brook is put on its 
best behaviour for its passage through this sophisti- 
cated scene, which it enters by a trim cascade 
beneath a tunnel through an embankment carrying 
the approach road. The canalised side of the brook, 
and the sides of the ravine, have been planted with 
massed flowering shrubs and waterside plants. At 
the lower end of the canal a venerable elm that used 
to overhang what was a muddy brook now finds 
itself brought into the design by means of a ring 
of paving and a circular seat (Fig. 10). Thence the 
brook resumes its rustic progress, through what may 
some day be a wild water garden, to the lake, above 
which, on the northern slope, the little church stands 
in the middle of a field. 

Returning to the entrance terrace, we may set 
off in the opposite direction along a paved walk 
beside a tall old yew hedge which serves to screen 
the tradesmen’s entrance (Fig. 2). Beyond the 
approach and the old stables, a large walled 
kitchen garden stretches along the valley side 
towards the village, and between the walled garden 
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9—AT THE HEAD OF THE CANALISED BROOK : 
APPROACH 


THE CASCADE UNDER THE 











and the house, in a triangular enclosure, a 
large swimming pool has been formed 
(Fig 12). At the apex of the triangle Mr. 
Williams-Ellis has set a little pavilion. 

Manor house and village are connected 
by the road along the south side of the 
brook and by a service road from the stables 
on the north side, besides by the paths 
through the kitchen garden and by the public 
lane. The ties between the parts of this 
model community are close. Not only have 
the garden and some of the house staff their 
homes in the village, with their social centre 
in the new village hall, but a hall has been 
added to the manor house for entertainments 
in which village no less than house parties 
were intended to participate. This new hall 
lies to the north of the old courtyard, 
with which it is connected by a corridor. 
Owing to the slope of the site, the corridor 
is at the first-floor level of the house, to which 
it is carried as a gallery on columns (Fig. 8). 
The ballroom itself (Fig. 7), not fully com- 
pleted before the war, has festively baroque 
decoration and is lit from both sides by 
immensely tall sash windows. The design 
of the arched doorways is borrowed from 
those in the entry hall of the house; above 
them is a balcony for the band, the tall 
windows of which open on to the flat roof 
of the connecting corridor. “ West of the 
ballroom a walled space is laid out with 
paving, cobbles, and lawn for sitting out : 
the old stone-tiled roofs of the courtyard 
range sweep up from the lawn like the slope 
of Cotswold meadow (Fig. 6). 

This view of the ballroom shows what 
is perhaps the most characteristic of Mr. 
Williams-Ellis’s extensive and delightful 
undertakings at Cornwell, at least as regards 
the alterations to the manor house. Includ- 
ing, as his commission did, the reconditioning 
of the village and the lay-out of the domain 
and gardens, besides the restoration and 
enlarging of the house, demands were made 
on many sides of the architect’s skill. The 
result is a convincing testimony to the 
variety and vitality of his talents. There is 
largeness of conception and breadth of hand- 
ling, but throughout a sense of scale has been 
preserved : the idea of a manor house with 
its garden and village has not, as might so 
easily have happened, been swamped by too 
monumental and too uniform treatment. 
Similarly, a proper care for the antiquarian 
aspect, and for such accidental features as 
old trees or unrelated outbuildings, has not 
lapsed into niggliness but has been taken in 
his stride. 

The result is that his work here as a 
whole transmits to the spectator much 
of the architect’s own enthusiasm for his 
task, and something of his happy gift for 





improvising with the materials available. 
This ballroom view illustrates many of these 
points. It is fitted on to old buildings at a 
different level and by its nature on a different 
scale, preserving adjacent old trees; it is 
separate from, but needs at the same time 
to be closely related to the Georgian and 
Jacobean nucleus. The solution, both prac- 
tical and imaginative, satisfies these contra- 
dictory requirements: it is local as a Cots- 
wold barn, with rough-cast walls, buttresses, 
and steep-pitched roof, to which the great 
windows give appropriate dignity and the 
clue to its social uses. 

In isolation it would look absurd. In 
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10.—AND AT THE FOOT: AN OLD ELM INCORPORATED IN 
THE LAY-OUT 





its context it is fitting, efficient, and fun. 
In an undertaking of this kind an archi- 
tect owes much to his contractors. Here he 
was fortunate in having Messrs. Alfred 
Groves of Milton-under-Wychwood as general 
contractors. Messrs. Groves, whose ancestors 
built part of Shipton Court in the days of 
Sir Compton Read and Sir Fairmeadow 
Penystone, have been responsible for most 
of the best building in this part of the Cots- 
wolds during the last 30 years. For all 
the garden work, Messrs. William Wood ol 
Taplow were responsible. The wrought-iron 
gates are by Messrs. Groves and Williams of 
Wilcote. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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A CHARACTER OF THE ’NINETIES 


ICK always maintains that he started 
his career as buttons to a baron, but, 
as he is not a student of Debrett, | 
fancy he really means a_ baronet. 
The position of buttons I can only 
describe as somewhat similar to call-boy in a 
modern hotel—at least, that is the Americanised 
version of the position. I do not think Dick 
took very kindly to indoor service. At any rate 
he soon became tiger to milady, who drove a 
phaeton and pair in town or a dog-cart in the 
country. The tiger, I might explain to those of 
a later vintage, was the diminutive boy who 
stood at the horse’s head when it was stationary 
and sat with folded arms, either beside his 
mistress or on the back seat, when the vehicle 
was in motion. Complete with a Dalmatian 
running under the carriage, the whole turn-out 
was very pretty and smart and made even 
the most expensive of cars of those days look 
like tin biscuit boxes. 
Dick, however, grew too rapidly to remain 
a tiger long and next became a carriage groom. 
In London this job was no sinecure. His work 
was that of an ordinary groom, and he had also 
to go out, sitting beside the coachman, and do 
the work of footman as well. This was no joke 
in the London season. People then stayed up 


for half the night at dances or entertainments, 
and the men and horses had to wait for them. 





THE SPLENDOUR OF THE 


PRIVATE VIEW AT 
THE 


By LIONEL EDWARDS 


If their stables were near it might be worth 
while to take the carriage and horses home for a 
while, but this was not usual. It is not sur- 
prising that the coachmen and their satellites, 
especially in winter, took ‘“‘something hot” 
to keep out the cold. When they had driven 
master and mistress home, the coachman fed 
his horses, had supper and went to bed, leaving 
the groom to wash the carriage and rub over 
the tack before he could take his meal and 
get to bed himself. Fortunately a London 
servant had not usually to get up very early. 

In summer their work was not a great trial, 
but on cold winter nights in London, with link- 
boys, torch or lantern in hand, to guide the 
driver, and the horses slipping on icy streets, it 
was scarcely pleasant. Moreover, there were 
frequent collisions, the most usual accident 
being caused by the pole of a ‘bus coming 
through the back panel of the carriage. 

It was a smart London in those days. Now, 
chauffeurs lounging in their seats outside 
the big shops make a poor display in com- 
parison with the liveried coachmen, grooms and 
footmen they have displaced. The courtyard 
of Burlington House on the day of the Academy 
private view was a marvellous sight in the 
‘nineties. The crowd of servants with the top- 
hats, stand-up collars, white gloves and dark- 
coloured liveries of the comparatively impecuni- 





BURLINGTON HOUSE IN 


’"NINETIES 





ous, and the cocked hats, gold lace, plush 
breeches, white stockings and buckled shoes of 
the servants of the Royalties or merely rich 
were in themselves a spectacle. The tossing 
heads, silver or gold plated harness of the horses 
and the marvellous carriages made a pictur: 
which, astonishing to relate, no contemporary 
artist apparently painted. The horse popula- 
tion of London is still considerable, but [| 
expect very few carriage horses are left. In 
1900 there were 46,000 carriage horses in 
London, apart from the countless animals used 
in trade. 

In the country and provincial towns it is 
the same. The horses have almost disappeared. 
How much they have gone out of the life of 
the nation was brought home to me in an iron- 
monger’s shop. I asked for a knife with a 
stonepick. ‘‘We haven't got one, sir,’’ said the 
assistant. But having seen some in the show- 
case, I pointed out one with a stonepick. “Oh, 
is that what it is? I’ve often wondered !”’ said 
the ironmonger’s assistant. 

There is no doubt that the groom’s job is 
not much sought after by the youth of to-day. 
There are many reasons for this. One is that 
modern youth prefers machinery to animals. 
Secondly, groom’s wages are below those of 
many other callings. But the chief reason in 
many cases is, I know, that stud grooms have 
been slow to change conditions of service which 
have passed away elsewhere. 

It was, and is, I think, a typical and charm- 
ing English custom in most country families to 
visit the stables on Sunday morning after 
church. Each horse was examined in turn, and 
each got a bit of carrot or apple. Now this 
parade can be quite well done by the stud 
groom himself and one helper. Yet I have seen 
the entire staff of men kept on duty for this 
inspection. 

I once saw a curious accident on a Sunday 
visit to stables. The stud groom stripped the 
rugs off her ladyship’s favourite hunter. She 
advanced with the usual carrot. The horse 
whipped round, lashed at her with its heels 
then knocked down the old groom and kicked 
him on the ground before it could be held. The 
incident is inexplicable, unless a new set of furs 
worn by the lady were the cause. They must 
have had a smell hostile to equine nostrils. 

Dick stayed on as a groom for some 
time. Being, however, never quite satis- 
fied, he gave notice. He next got the job of 
coachman to an elderly lady, who either 
“‘jobbed’”’ her horses and kept her own coach- 
man, or, even more extraordinary, kept her own 
horses and had a “job coachman.”’ West End 
horse dealers did very well out of this method. 

This job, very suitable for an old man, was 
quite wrong for a young one. With not enough 
to do, he took to spending too much time at 
the sign of the Hand-in-Pocket. Consequently 
one day he turned out “disguised in liquor’’ 
and was unfortunate enough to collide with a 
“‘sparrow-starver,’’ as the early chauffeurs were 
rudely called by the horse-’bus drivers. His 
employer’s vehicle, a brougham, costing from 
£150 to £220 new, being ‘ompletely smashed, 
it was not surprising that > was dismissed. 
His next job was in a dealer . yard, where he 
now had to work harder than ever -efore. One 
thing he now learned to do was really to “strap” 
a horse. 

There he stayed until the following autumn, 
when he had a bit of luck. A well known 
hunting man and his stud groom were up in 
town looking for a carriage horse. They 
wandered into the dealer’s yard, and, while 
looking at his animals, mentioned casually that 
they were short of a strapper. The dealer, 
hoping to clinch a bargain by being obliging, 
said he had the very man. 

So Dick was drafted to the country for 
the first time in his life, and hated it. Mr. 
Murphy, the stud groom, was a disciplinarian, 
and his strappers (at least the youthful ones) 
got the strap in a literal sense, with the result 
that they all learned to work. If he didn’t 
strap Dick it was not because he didn’t 
deserve it, but because he was too big. Still, 
Dick learned his work well without strapping, 
and under the strict tuition of Mr. Murphy 
improved his riding so much that he could 
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almost fill the advertisement, ‘‘able 
to ride a good exercise.’ Very 
anxious to obtair a second horse- 
man’s job, he tried hard, but the 
stud groom had other views. He 
stayed there some three seasons, 
when once again he gave notice and 
left ‘‘to better himself.’’ y 

This time Dick went as single- 
handed groom to a hunting man, who 
was almost the first in the district to 
use a car to drive to the meet. He 
had two horses to feed, groom and 
exercise, and he had to act as second 
horseman also on the rare occasions 
when master had both his animals 
sound at the same time. 

It was during this period that I 
first came across Dick. We had had 
a lot of snow that winter, and between 
times rain and fog. It was a very 
provincial country embracing a very 
large tract of Welsh hills and two vales, 
me on each side of the hills. Con- 
sequently to reach meets in the far 
vale meant surmounting this range of 
hills, which ran up to some 900ft. in 
places. It was a sparsely populated 
countryside, and, although on a clear 
day the hills seemed dotted with little 
slate-roofed whitewashed farms, yet 
these farms were few and far between 
if you wanted to ask your way. 

We had had a sharp hunt in the morn- 
ing and a slowish one in the afternoon. 
I left fairly early, as home was some seven- 
teen miles over the hills. The first part 
was pleasant enough. A warm afternoon 
sun lit up the golden gorse which clothed the 
hillsides on the approach of spring, but, as 
we got higher, a cold wind sprang up and low 
clouds splashed us with rain. On the top of 
the range, where the bridle road emerges 
through a rickety gate (propped up with stones 
and tied with string, as is the local habit) into 
a narrow lane, is a public-house. Farther along 
the road branches into two, both branches 
going to the same village in the valley below, 
but one by a far longer way than the other. At 
the public-house—the English translation of 
its name is The New Tavern—I had often 
stopped for a cup of tea and gruel for my horse. 
I carried a packet of gruel; warm water for 
horse and strong tea for man were, therefore, 
all I required. 

While I was drinking my tea, the innkeeper 
remarked : ‘‘ There wass many hunting peoples 
about to-day.’’ On enquiry I learned that 
another horseman had passed shortly before 
leading a horse. In other words, two people 
had passed that lonely spot during the day. 





DICK, GROOM AND COACHMAN, TURNS TO 


POLISHING “TIN BOXES” 


The innkeeper little thought that twenty years 
later he would be on a ’bus route, but so it is, 
I am credibly informed. 

The weather was getting steadily worse. 
There was more rain, and the low clouds had 
now become driving mist, hiding the entire 
landscape for several minutes at a time. I 
therefore hastened on my homeward road. At 
the cross roads I took the right (and shorter) 
route, along which every stick and stone was 
familiar. I had not gone far, however, when 
I heard other horses in front stumbling along 
over the loose stones, and a voice exclaimed : 
“Oh gawd, why did I ever leave Lunnon Town ? 
Wish I was there now instead of on these ruddy 
’ills! Where the ’ell we are I haven’t the 
faintest idea.’’ A minute or so later I overtook 
him, and you never saw a man show greater 
relief. ‘‘Gawd, sir, I ain’t ’arf glad to see yer. 
I’m ruddy well lost !”’ 

‘‘Where are you making for?’’ I asked. 

“TO ,’ he replied. 

“‘Well,”’ I said, ‘‘you‘re not far out of your 





road. If you follow me you'll be there in under 
the hour.” 
“Well, that’s good news, any’ow. I 


thought I was clean off the blinkin’ map.”’ 
On several other occasions, that and the 
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following season, our road was the 
same, and we had more conversation, 
but later he disappeared—doubtless 
to ‘better himself”? again. [t was not 
until some years after the last war 
that I came across him again. 

I went with a friend to look at a 
horse in a dealer’s yard, and who 
should lead it out but Dick. While | 
was examining the animal Dick hoarsely 
whispered : “‘Find us a job, Captin?”’ 
| promised to bear him in mind. I do not 
know what happened to Dick during 
the war, but certainly he had not 
bettered himself since, and he had aged 
a lot. When the proprietor of the 
local riding school said he was short 
of a man I suggested that he might 


try Dick. He was a great success, 
and his Cockney humour was dis- 
tinctly an asset with the clients. He 


stayed there a number of years, and 
echoes of his deeds and_ sayings 
occasionally reached me. 

For example, a strange and stout 
lady in riding togs turned up in his 
master’s absence and demanded to ride 
unaccompanied, to which Dick de- 
murred, as he didn’t know if she could 


ride. The lady indignantly pointed 
to her costume, but Dick countered 


with the remark that he might put on 

the kilt, but it wouldn’t make him a 
Highlander. To a lady client who _ rode 
side-saddle he said, as he bent down to lift 
her into the saddle: “First time, lady?” 
(meaning, should he lift at once, or wait for 
her to say “One, two, three’’). ‘First time !”’ 
said the indignant lady; “‘why, I’ve ridden 
all my life.’’ 

Some years passed before I saw Dick 
again, and then, as I was looking at some 
cars in the local car mart, I saw an old 
man with pursed lips hissing away to himself 
as he polished a car. The face seemed 
vaguely familiar. I went in and spoke to him. 
It was Dick. 

“Well, you appear to have got a soft job 
this time, Dick,’’ I said. 

“Oh, yuss. It’s not too bad and pay’s 
fairly good, but I ’ates the job. In fact it fair 
gives me the creeps to come in ’ere of a mornin’ 
and see these damned tin boxes standin’ 
exactly as they was night afore and silent as 
the blinkin’ grave. I misses the stampin 
’ooves and the cheerful whicker of ’osses waitin’ 
for their breakfast.”’ 

I am afraid there is no doubt that all his 
life Dick has suffered from a divine discontent 
Yet he has aged so much that I think that his 
next move to “better’’ himself may be his last, 


BIG BEN STRIKES NINE- By ELIZABETH GORELL 


ONE ! 
lands, 


For sweet scent of heather, for mad scent of gorse : 
For our woods of deep mosses, our clear shining waters, 
Our bright hazel copses, our mists and our trees— 

This is England, calling Almighty God. 


Two! 


THREE ! 


Four ! 


NINE ! 


For the country we love, for the downlands, the moor- 


For our skies opalescent or grey or cerulean, 
For our sons streaking through them outriding the storm : 
For our men of salt water, untiring, unshaken 
Who fight on our Frontier, our ancestral sea— 
This is England, calling Almighty God. 


O Lord our God, be Thou our guide 
That through Thy help no foot may slide. 


FIveE ! 


For our cities, our churches, our great homes, our small 


homes, 


Six ! 


SEVEN ! 


EIGHT ! 


For another day finished with no fierce invader, 
For invisible brothers who finished their course 


Whether graved in our story or graved in our hearts : 
Whether threatened or shattered or scorched in the furnace 
Or still standing peacefully wrapped in our love— 

This is England, calling Almighty God. 


For our mourners who carry their grief like a banner, 

For our wives and our mothers who count not the cost : 

For the courage and patience of small, weary children, 

For the men fighting darkness, our hearts in their hands— 
This is England, calling Almighty God. 


Surrounding us now in their shining, bright cohorts : 
Fo Thy strength in our weakness, Thy smile in our fears— 


This is England, thanking Almighty God. 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


AIR-RAID WARDENS AND THEIR WIVES—WOAD IS STILL GROWN IN LINCOLNSHIRE—ORCHARDS WITH 
CENTRAL HEATING—A COMMUNITY FOOD CENTRE 


COINCIDENCE has made me the 
recipient, this week, of two letters, 
written by two wives, concerning 
enemy activities over their respective 
homes in the country—homes, inci- 
dentally, situated a very long way apart. 

The first one describes the sound of the 
bombs, the shaking of the house and the 
assembling of the household downstairs. 

‘“‘We had on coats over our pyjamas. James 

-(the husband)—wore a hat foo. Nobody 
knows why. The only casualties were the down- 
stairs windows and eight sheep which, ever 
since it happened, I have wished I was one of, 
it has been such a business tidying the place 
up.”’ 

rhe other one, even more pithily, writes 
of her husband that: ‘‘ William dressed himself 
up as a warden and went all round his own 
property but forgot about the rest of the 
village !”’ 

I need scarcely add that neither description 
is to be taken literally and that the raids were 
not raids in the real sense of the word, but 
bombs dropped at random, doing little damage. 
But air-raid wardens should be taken more 
seriously by their wives. 


INCOLNSHIRE, of which I wrote last week, 
provided me with a piece of information 
before I left that was quite new to me. Woad 
is still grown there !—the woad that we used 
to read about on the very first page of our very 
first History of England, coupled with the 
Druids and the mistletoe. 

At the stage at which I saw it, the woad 
was not what I should, dimly remembering the 
history-book, have expected it to be—a pool 
of blue liquid. It was a little plant, growing ina 
garden, and looking very like spinach. The 
flower when it comes out is blue. Until aniline 
dyes came into use some years ago the plants 
were picked and dried in what is called (in 
Holland, Lincolnshire) a couch-barn, then rolled 
into balls and laid on racks in the open 
air. 

The result then went to the dye-works and 
was used for naval uniforms, and for those of 
postmen and policemen. <And I learned that 
when the wagonload was starting for the station, 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


the foreman, as it drove out of the drying-fields, 
always called out the words: ‘Speed her 
well !”’ 

He said it had always been so—he did not 
know why. I wonder if anybody does know 
how, and when, the custom began. It is a 
fascinating subject for speculation. 

* * 


* 
OW, here is another link with the past, 
although a much less remote past, coming 
from a place near the midlands coalfields. 

All round the kitchen garden of a large 
estate there are high double walls, with fruit 
trees growing upon them. At each corner, and 
at intervals along the walls, chimneys rise— 
and below them are furnaces in between the 
two walls. 

On enquiring when this wonderful scheme 
had originated, I received the very pertinent 
reply : ‘‘Oh, when coal was cheap.’’ 

It seems very unlikely that the fruit trees 
will enjoy the luxury of central heating again 
for many a long day. 

And, unless May ends in a mood very 
different from that in which it has begun, this 
spring would have been such a good one for 
the lighting and maintaining of those furnaces ! 

” - 
HAVE also visited what was described to me 
as being the best-run Community Food 
Centre in the south-west of England. 

[ have not visited all the others—and I 
rather doubt whether my informant had—but 
[ should find it hard to believe that any canteen 
could be better organised than the one I went 
to at Stroud. 

It was opened immediately after war broke 
out by the Stroud Urban District Council under 
the Ministry of Health scheme. The manage- 
ment is in the hands of a voluntary organiser, 
a quartermaster and a committee of voluntary 
helpers. 

The four cooks are—very wisely—paid 
workers. The work is done in four-hour shifts, 
and school children, evacuees, Red Cross and 
A.R.P. workers, and soldiers, are all dealt with 
at one and the same time, under the same roof. 

The canteen is open every day, including 
Sundays, from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Meals cost 
from 6d. (children under twelve 3d.) to 1s. 6d. 





for three courses and coffee. My own lunch 
consisted of soup, rissole, semolina pudding 
and coffee. 

I looked at the listed menus for the past 
week and was impressed by the variety attained 
Every now and then “‘savoury sausage ”’ or “‘ fis! 
au gratin,’’ hopefully put down, had bee 
crossed out again because the sausages or th« 
fish had become suddenly unobtainable—bui 
some ingenious substitute had always beer 
provided instead. 

As in all the canteens I have visited, thx 
hot food was served hot, and the cold cold— 
a great improvement on canteen methods of the 
last war! And the value of a few flowers on 
the tables, and attractive crockery, is now wel 
established. 

I was told a charming story of how, on one 
occasion, “‘a soldier had grumbled” at some 
small delay in the service. 

His fellow-soldiers were so much distressed 
at what they felt to be unjust and ungrateful 
that they invited all the waitresses at their 
tables to an evening’s outing. 

There is one last word that I must add 
about the Bedford Street canteen: the U.D.C. 
provides the equipment and controls the ex- 
penditure. That is all that I know about the 
financial side of it except for one most important 
fact: it is made to pay. 

= * 
* 

T is a very common complaint nowadays that 

the English language is rapidly becoming 
Americanised. It is, and I am not prepared 
to discuss the merit or demerits of the trans- 
formation here. The fact remains that the 
younger generation seems to prefer “okay” 
to “‘right-o”’ and that its vocabulary is, un- 
doubtedly, conditioned by the language of the 
films—and will probably continue to be so. 

But it was an English child who, in my 
hearing, produced two excellent, if ungramma- 
tical, additions to the language. She com- 
plained of a visitor whom she had, apparently 
unsuccessfully, tried to entertain, as_ being 
“practically un-talkable-to,’’ and she related 
a Bible story wherein one of the characters 
““went to be de-leprosized.”’ 

I commend the second of these expressions 
to the B.B.C. for the Sunday children’s hour. 


THE PASSING OF A PIONEER 


REMEMBERED the other day a little 

story which Lord Riddell had told me. 

He had said to Dr. W. G. Grace “‘ When 

you die you will be given a whole page of 

The Times,’ and W. G. had answered with 
entire simplicity, “No, only two columns.” 
Lord Riddell’s ought to have been and would 
have been the better prophecy, but W. G. died 
during the last war and so his own too modest 
estimate came nearer to the truth. 

That story came back to me when I read 
among the deaths the name of Mrs. Miller, still 
perhaps better known as Miss Issette Pearson. 
In these days when so many of the young die, 
and there is so little space even for their pathetic 
little obituaries, some of their elders pass 
unnoticed, and nothing, so tar as I know, has 
been said of Mrs. Miller. Yet she was a remark- 
able woman and, so far as that title can be 
given to any one person, the founder of women’s 
golf. Women would doubtless have played the 
vame in any case, since during the ‘eighties and 
‘nineties it spread over Britain like a devouring 
flame; but it was Miss Pearson who in effect 
created the L.G.U.and was for years its dominat- 
ing personality, and how much women’s golf owes 
to that body it is needless to emphasise. 

I had not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. 
Miller well, though I met her on various occa- 
sions. She was always most cordial and friendly, 
and one felt that one was in the presence of a 
noteworthy and forceful figure; but I cannot, 
1 am afraid, say anything of any real interest 
about her personality of my own knowledge. 
It is, however, possible to look back and see 
what she, with the help of her fellow-pioneers, 


accomplished and what strides women’s golf 
has made in her time. The first ladies’ cham- 
pionship took place at St. Annes in 1893, and 
it is to be remembered that, save for a compara- 
tively few players, women’s golf had then 
barely emerged from the putting stage. 

It was at the end of the ’eighties, in the 





A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


a oeceeereecesosccessrence: 


COORE ODES eeCEEEEeeeecoeseres. 





Badminton volume, that Lord Wellwood had 
committed himself to the statement so often 
quoted and to-day so apparently absurd, that 
the female form did not adapt itself to the posture 
and movement of a full swing and that, in 
effect, ladies would be wisest to confine them- 
selves to gentle little strokes at short holes. 
There was no doubt, at that time, a generation 
of girls growing up destined to laugh such advice 
to scorn, such as the Misses Whigham, the Misses 
Orr and above all Lady Margaret Scott; but 
still they were a small and select body and when, 
in the ‘eighties, gentlemen went to putt with 
their friends on the ladies’ links at St. Andrews 
they changed into their respectable blue suits 
to do it. 

I do not think it is disrespectful to the 
other ladies who played in that first champion- 
ship at St. Annes and its two successors, at 


Littlestone and Portrush respectively, to say 
that Lady Margaret Scott was in a class by 
herself, not only in point of skill but in having 
played golf from her earliest years and having 
learnt the game, rather as a boy than a girl, 
with her brothers. She won the championship 
each time, and that with ease. In the first two 
years Miss Pearson was her adversary in the 
final, losing at St Annes by 7 and 5 and at 
Littlestone taking her formidable enemy as far 
as the sixteenth green; but she was, I[ think, 
a made golfer playing against one who had 
“breathed golf into her growing frame” as a 
child. 

After winning for three years running Lady 
Margaret retired, having no more worlds to 
conquer, but by that time the ladies’ champion- 
ship had taken firm root and she was soon to 
be followed by worthy successors who had 
learnt golf as she had and were in the same 
class. Her immediate successor, Miss Pascoe, 
could not so be ranked, but the championship 
which she won at Hoylake in 1896 produced a 
crowd of spectators so big as to take the world 
by surprise. After that, the three Misses Orr 
came, saw, conquered (two of them in the final 
and the other in the last eight) and vanished 
again. They had been what one may call “the 
real thing’”’ and after them Ireland produced 
the Misses Hezlet and Miss Rhona Adair, like- 
wise “‘teethed on a club,’’ and ladies’ golf had 
definitely ceased to be merely a curiosity or an 
amusing spectacle and attained its rightful 
place in the world of games. I need not pursue 
it after that through the reigns of Miss Dorothy 
Campbell, Miss Grant-Suttie, Miss Leitch, Miss 
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Ravenscroft, Miss Dodd and so to Miss 
Wethered. The seed which Miss Pearson had 
planted had long since produced its harvest. 

I have put the championship with its 
stirring roll of names first, but that is only one 
of the institutions for which the L.G.U. stands. 
It isa complex and highly efficient organisation, 
all the ramifications of which few, if any, male 
persons appreciate. It is representative govern- 
ment, a truly democratic institution, even 
though democracies can sometimes be in fact 
rather despotic. Male golfers are, on the whole, 
more casual than female ones, and do not 
like being told what to do, but they are far 
more elaborately organised than they used to 
be, and perhaps they owe this more than they 
know or are inclined to admit to Miss Pearson. 

There is, for instance, the matter of 
handicaps. Tilla few years ago, we men got along 
with our handicapping done anyhow and nohow. 
Now, and by now I mean up till the war, we 


HIRST, THE 


HE greatest match-winner I ever saw 

in county cricket was George Hirst. 

It is my misfortune not to have seen 

Grace in county matches. Of course, 

he was easily supreme in his day, and 
that supremacy must have been devastating 
indeed if it was more destructive than that of 
Hirst for Yorkshire in the first seven or eight 
vears of this century. Since then there has 
been nothing like the smashing character of 
Hirst’s bowling in the county championships of 
those years. 

It did not matter a fig what the wicket was 
like; Hirst’s swerve and his cricket sense simply 
went through all the strongest county elevens, 
in match after match, like the proverbial warm 
knife through butter. I except only Sussex 
consule Fry and Ranji, and in a lesser sense, 
Surrey, because the Oval has never been a happy 
terrain for any kind of left-hander (and I don’t 
forget Woolley, 1912, and Hornibrook, 1930). 

If Yorkshire’s opponents 


had to face Hirst plus a 
breeze blowing from the 


square cover-point round to 
second slip sector, well, it was 
just too bad for them. When 
half of a strong batting side 
was back in the pavilion and 
only twenty to twenty-five 
runs were on the board there 
did not seem to be much point 
in going on with the match. 
As a match it was over, 
because it was not in a game 
in which Hirst was playing 
that a side got out, as Hamp 
shire did at Edgbaston, for 
fifteen in the first innings, and 


then proceed to win the 
match. Georgie never stood 


for that kind of farce. 

Nobody is going to say 

that a side which starts off 
with such an array of batsmen 
as F. L. Fane, Carpenter, 
P. A. Perrin, C. P. McGahey, 
A. P. Lucas and A, J. Turner 
is other than a very hot lot 
and get away with his objec- 
tion in the presence of any 
Essex man. I assert decidedly 
that since the last War no 
county eleven has had a six 
of such class to lead off with. 
Yet I have seen five of this 
lot back in the pavilion with 
only some fifteen in the book 
—that, too, on a peach of a 
Leyton wicket. It is the 
memory of such a holocaust 
that makes the stereotyped 
statement, so often published 
in those days, that “Hirst 
found the wicket just to his 
liking,”’ appear to be no more 
than a silly pleasantry. 

Only a few critics appear- 
ed to realise that Hirst bagged 
his man before the ball 
pitched ; that in the ordinary 


do it by standard scratch scores and a caretully 
devised system. I am not going to argue again 
the question whether it is “‘ worth going through 
so much to learn so little, as the charity boy 
said when he got to the end of the alphabet,”’ 
but at any rate, the majority of golfers seem to 
think it is. I doubt if this system of scratch 
scores would have existed if it had not been 
for the L.G.U. system and that system might 
in its turn never have existed if it had not heen 
for Miss Pearson. 

I have to write away from books, but | 
believe the notion first came into her head on 
a cross-country journey when she had_ her 
clubs with her, missed a connection and had to 
wait some hours for the next train. Thereupon 
she sallied out to a course near by, picked up 
an opponent and found that, owing to the 
vagaries of local handicapping, she was supposed 
to receive some strokes from a lady to whom 
she could in fact have given many. So she 


GREAT 


By E. H. D. SEWELL 


way the state of the pitch had little to do with 
his success ; and that when the breeze was “just 
right’’ one is justified in suggesting that it had 
nothing to do with it. 

My old friend, A. O. Jones, used to try to 
counter the Yorkshire Terror by taking middle- 
and-off guard, by refusing to take any risks 
with the ball that Hunter used to collect wide 
to leg, and by just waiting for the bad length 
which even Hirst pitched now and then. I once 
saw part of a Fry innings at Hove against 
Yorkshire, and that was almost wholly back 
play, with Fry’s right foot nearer the stumps 
than any other batsman ever contrived to get 
his without breaking the wicket. Indeed, how 
Fry, who wore rather baggy breeks, managed so 
often to escape being out “hit wicket”’ 
was he ever out that way ?—I do not know. 

Nor do I know how Ranji stemmed the 
Hirstian onslaught. But I do know, because 
Hirst told me, that in the whole of his career 





HIRST TEACHING YORKSHIRE BOYS HOW TO GRIP THE BALL 
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conceived the idea of one general system of 
handicapping and with her accustomed energy, 
enthusiasm and foresight, brought it into being. 

Some of us, as I said, are rather casual 
and like to rub along with as little managing 
as possible; but whatever our personal feelings 
on that point, we never could or would deny 
that the ladies do manage things extraordinarily 
well. To go to a ladies’ championship is to 
see everything well and smoothly run, with 
everyone knowing what she has got to do and 
doing it. The same remark applies to any 
general meeting or committee meeting or a 
dinner, or indeed anything to which the L.G.U. 
turns its hand. It ‘‘delivers the goods.’’ And 
so, if we have any time now to think about the 
game, we should spare a thought to this ‘ Grand 
Old Lady,’’ if I may so most respectfuly speak 
of her, of ladies’ golf who worked so hard for 
her ideals and saw them triumphantly brought 
to pass. 


CH-WINNER 


he found Ranji’s the most difficult wicket:to get. 
In fact, Hirst said of Ranji almost exactly the 
same thing as, many years before the Notts fast 
bowler, J.C. Shaw—not his perhaps more famous 
colleague, Alfred—said of W. G., “I puts 'em 
wher’ I loikes, and ‘ee ‘its ‘em wher’ ‘ee loikes !’ 
Another of the great Upper Ten bowlers, 
my old friend Jack Hearne of the perfect 
delivery —the pattern delivery I should write 
also told me that, in his long experience, he 
found Ranji’s the most difficult wicket to get. 
Although Hirst became famous as an 
in-swerve bowler he began as a very fast 
bowler who, when it suited him, could bowl the 
usual left-hander’s break from leg. Swerve 
was developed later, but throughout he had 
great command of the ball and could bowl the 
pace best adapted to the pitch, as he showed in 
1909, when, in the second of the two Australian 
Tests played at Birmingham, he and Blythe 
took all twenty wickets for 188 runs in 
93.5 overs. They bowled 
unchanged in the first innings 


with twenty-three overs 
each, Blythe six for forty 
four, Hirst four for twenty- 
eight. How neck and neck 
they bowled the second 
innings showed, Hirst 23.5 


overs with five for fifty-eight, 
Blythe twenty-four overs with 
five for fifty-eight. In that 
match, the second innings 
especially, the wicket was on 
the soft side. Hirst hardly 
bowled a dozen fast balls, 
adhering to medium fast in 
order to let the spin operate 
Il never more masterl\ 
control of speed. 

I particularly remember 
the match because both Fry 
and Hobbs were bustlers when 
they went in and got the 105 
wanted without being separ- 
ated. It was Hobbs’s first 
Test; he began at the foot of 
the ladder with a duck, and 
then made sixty-two to Fry’s 
thirty-five. 

It was in the first Aus- 
tralian Test in 1902, that 
England put the strongest Xi 
in the field that has ever 
appeared in a cricket match 
anywhere. It batted: A. C. 
MacLaren, C. B. Fry, K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji, F. S. Jackson 
J. T. Tyldesley, A. A. Lilley, 
G. H. Hirst, G. L. Jessop, 
L. C. Braund, W. H. Lock- 
wood, W. Rhodes. And 
Tyldesley made 138 with a 
borrowed Gunn and Moore ! 

Except that it does not 
contain a lob bowler I should 
be interested to read in what 
respect this Compleat Team 
can be criticised, unless, of 
course, too many slips and 
cover-points is a blemish. 


Saw 
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DELIGHTS OF SOMERSET MILLS 


This unpublished essay by the late Mr. Llewelyn Powys will be read with the more interest because of the references to him 
in the article by his brother, Mr. J. C. Powys, printed in last week’s issue of COUNTRY LIFE. 


NE of the pleasantest of the walks 
in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Montacute in Somerset 
is the one which leads across the 
park to the old mill. This solid 

structure, which so often catches the sun- 
shine upon door and hatch, no longer serves 
the purpose tor which it was built. It 
stands in silence by a grass-grown lane 
deserted now by everything but rabbits, 
foxes or an occasional turnip-put. 

What the quern used to be to the 
household, the manorial mill was to the 
economy of the village. No mill, no meal. 
Che importance of these centres of agrarian 
husbandry may easily be estimated when 
we recall that those in existence at the 
time of the Norman Conquest were all 
recorded in the Domesday Book. Indeed 
at school we used to be taught that King 
William’s Great Inquisition of the land of 
England was so thorcugh as even to con- 


cern itself with so inconsiderable a mill 
as that one-horse house that still con- 
tinues to grind Dorset corn half a mile 


below Sherborne bridge. 
rhe process of converting grain to flour 

has at all times and in all places given easy 
occasions for dishonesty. There exist say- 
ings in almost every language testifying 
to a universal suspicion of these masters 
of the most necessary of all trades. When- 
ever, in Dorset, children catch sight of a 
puss-moth, a moth whose head, body and 
fore-wings have about them a white fluffy 
look suggestive, so it has been thought, 
of a powdery miller busy among his gunny 
bags, they will sing in mocking tones : 

Millery, millery, dousty pole ! 

How many zacks hast thee a-stole 

Vour and twenty in a peck 

Hang the miller up by’s neck! 
Many proverbs have come down to us that give 
rough expression to this popular distrust. ‘As 
stout as a miller’s collar that takes a thief by 
the neck each morning,’ or again, “Put a 
miller, a weaver, and a tailor in a bag, shake 
them well, and the first that comes out will be a 
thief.”’ 

Behind Montacute Mill, no longer hum- 
ming to jolly revolutions of a huge hopper- 
stone, there stands a most charmed spinney. 
in my childhood rooks nested in this copse, 
and the endless clamour of the birds in 
springtime seemed to add to the life of 
the lovely little wood, floored white and gold 
with garlic and mary-buds, flowers which 
were destined to be, as the summer strengthened, 
entirely overlaid by enormous burdock leaves 
whose broadness, outstretching the ears of 
African elephants, screened every inch of the 
soggy ground with umbrellas green and sun- 
proof, three or even four feet high. 

In mid-winter how remarkably all this was 
changed! It was then that the hollow, deep- 
banked streams of Lufton and Thorn Coffin, 
swollen by innumerable tribu- 
taries, tinkling, trickling from a+? 
field and furrow, would brim the 
stone-walled mill pond to over- 
flowing, causing a_ weighty 
waterfall to come _— swirling 
through the sluice, days before 


being raised to its highest 
notch by the weather - wise 
miller’s man. 


At such flood times it was 
a happiness for us to stand 
below on a splashed grassy pro- 
montory watching the falling 
thunder of this cascade, which, 
arched like the broad neck of a 
Shire stallion, hurled itself into 
the gloomy water-wheel pool 
with a violence and deafening 
riot that were destined to im- 
press my imagination far more 
deeply than anything I was 
later to see at Niagara, where, 
holding fast to a branch of an 
alder tree on Goat Island, I once 
contemplated the rapids of the 
celebrated cataract. 





MONTACUTE MILL 


* Behind there stands a most charmed spinney ~ 


I had learned by heart on one of those 
schoolroom mornings of my childhood William 
Allingham’s poem of the fairies which begins: 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 

We daren’t go a-hunting 

For fear of little men. 
These verses were never to be dissociated from 
the ‘‘Columbkill lights’’ on the perishable foam 
bubbles that chance had delivered from the wild 
turbulence of the mid-stream current, to pause 
uneasily for a hazardous moment under the 
bank at our very feet, shivering, shimmering 
with all the colours of peacock and rainbow 
upon their airy evanescent globes. 

How lovely these small meadow-streams of 
Somerset can be in the summer, streams that 
are the watery dwelling-places of gluttonous 
eels whose naked creature flesh, clapped close 
to drowned sticks, to caddis-worm mud, nurses 
in its mysterious serpent’s heart fateful yearn- 
ings for a deep-sea darkness that has nothing 
to do with the come-day-go-day of their frog- 
feeding, fresh-water lives; streams that shelter 
loaches, fish learned in the matter of under-stone 
lurking places—slippery, secretive and barbelled 
at the chin; streams whose rushy shallows are 





“A RURAL HOMESTEAD, SEQUESTERED AND SOLITARY ”— 


WULHAM’S MILL 


everywhere crinkled with schools of stickle- 
backs, little silver slips with flickering 
flanks, bright shining as christening-spoons; 
streams that flow indolently on and on, 
under willow, and hazel, and alder, towards 
the idle, dragon-fly-haunted, water-lily- 
warm reaches of the River Parret. 

In the gusty fields that lie below 
Windmill Farm, plovers wail and wheel al! 
day long, and there where the stream is 
scarcely too wide for the frolic prance oi 
a lamb, cowslips can be gathered by the 
cap and apron full. 

Tissty tossty one and twenty, 

How many years shall I live hearty? 

If anyone starting from those fields of tal! 
cowslips has the resolution to follow down 
the course of the small stream, past the 
burdock spinney, through the meadows 
below the Montacute railway station and 
across Marsh Lane, he will presently come 
upon, in a countryside of indescribable 
seclusion, a second mill—Wulham’s Mill! 
It resembles a small but very ancient farm- 
house with sagging moss-grown roof, a 
farmhouse which makes you think of 
drowsy, shadow-seeking garden cats and 
butterflies fecklessly fluttering over potato 
row and currant bush—a rural homestead 
sequestered and solitary where only the 
splashes of water-rats or the quaint 
aquatic calls of moorhens with red nebs 
agape and white scuts wagging, come 
through the open windows to disturb 
the afternoon silences of whitewashed 
chambers. that, faintly smelling of goose- 
feather bolsters and patchwork quilts, 
are as cool as cider cellars. 

Carter for Mr. Manley, 

He worked at Wulham’s Mill, 

And up by barton and down by mead 

He sang to the maidens upon his reed. 

“Apples be ripe,”” he sang to them. 

“And nuts be brown,”’ they answered him. 
Yet even in this island of dutiful dairy 
work deep surrounded by pastures blessed with 
the very peace of Paradise I can remember there 
happening once a most pitiful tragedy. The 
miller, a man in a small way of business whose 
thumbs were never golden, had two little chil- 
dren, his heart’s delight, who, unwatched for a 
moment, strayed out of the house to be drowned 
in the mill pond, so treacherously overgrown was 
it with willow-herb, loosestrife and _ close- 
clustering meadow-sweet. 


Wulham’s Mill! In June no fields in all 
England are as retired as those that surround 
this dreaming domicile amid the rich, corn- 
crake-calling cow-leas of South Somerset. Over 
each opulent acre there hangs a peculiar 
glamour. At midsummer all the lanes are dry, 
and from end to end their hedges are garlanded 
with honeysuckle and dog-roses as for a festival. 
It is then that the deep damp ditches rustle 
at night with the pressing thorny shoulders of 
hedgehogs resolutely adventuring to drink luke- 
warm milk from the dripping 
udders of the midnight cattle, 
which, with many a deep 
exhalation from their warm, 
weighty carnal beings, like 
monuments of recumbent piety, 
await the coming of the sacred 
dawn. 

It is during those sultry 
soltice weeks that the shadows 
of the hedgerow timber, of the 
tall shrouded elms, become more 
and more bewitched, moving 
across the buttercup grass at 
so listless a rate that a man 
leaning against one of those 
village field-gates at noon might 
imagine them to be at an 
absolute pause—gigantic dial- 
hand shadows, umbrageous, 
clumsy and obstinate—resolved 
perhaps to register only those 
more enraptured hours when 
men and women are at liberty 
“to fleet the time carelessly 
as they did in the golden 
world,” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WREN SECOND OFFICER IN THE 
NEW UNIFORM DESIGNED FOR THE 
TROPICS 


LADIES AT GREENWICH 
Sir,—The article under this title wnich you. pub- 
lished in your issue of April 26 had necessarily te 
leave a great many of the activities of the Wrens 
unchronicled: limitations of space and the fact 
that Mr. Beaton’s series of photographs were of 
Greenwich combined to make that inevitable. I 
have now received some other photographs which 
show a different side of the work of the W-R.N.S. and 
may interest any of your readers who happened to 
read my article. I think that it is 
definitely news that a party of Wrens 
are now serving in far-off Singapore 
and, by the by, one of their second 
officers is Miss Betty Archdale, who 
captained the English Ladies’ Cricket 
Team which toured New Zealand and 
Australia during the winter of 1934 
and 1935. That she should have 
helped to take this war-time team 
east is another instance of the Wren 
fondness for putting their personnel 
to do the jobs for which their pre-war 
life best fitted them. One of my 
photographs shows a Wren officer in 
the new uniform designed for wear 
in hot climates. 

The other picture was taken 
during the short course on field 
cookery now included in the Wren 
nine weeks’ training in Cooking for 
the Navy. The Wrens are taught 
how to make trenches in which to 
build a fire, how to prepare the fires 
so that they draw properly, and to 
build up the fuel to keep out draughts 
or to obtain the right amount of 
draught from what winds or air 
currents are available. They learn 
what cooking utensils to use, how to 
cook the food, how to keep it hot 
and serve it quickly. The idea behind 
this is to make them in an emergency 
able to provide well cooked het meals 
for large numbers. To teach them 
how to cook for 3,000 is the modest 


aim of the course——BRENDA E. 
SPENDER. 


ELDER WOOD 


S1R,—With reference to A. A.’s letter 
on elder wood in your issue of May 10, 
the tradition that the Cross was made 
of elder wood is new to me, but 
there is a common belief that Judas 
hanged himself on that tree. Borlase 
in his Natural History of Cornwall has 
much to say about the elder and the 





uses of the wood, and Johns (Forest Trees of Britain) 
commenting on his statement that the Cornu- 
British name for it is ‘‘scau’’ adds that the elder 
is still called ‘‘skew-tree”’ in Cornwall; hence he 
conjectures ‘‘skewer,’’ which derivation seems as 
probable as that in the O.E.D. since skewers and 
pegs were made of this wood by gipsies in Kent in 
my time. But the tree had a bad name in old days 
as a neighbour to a house, and Spenser names it 
with the cypress as associated with mourning.—S. G. 
Dunn, Alveston Lodge, Alveston, Stratford-on-Avon. 


THE MAGPIE SUPERSTITION 
S1r,—Just before the war I had started research 
on bird lore, and had collected material for some 
ten chapters, of which “‘The Magpie’ was one. 

The following variations may be of interest 
to your readers: 

Seven for a secret, not to be told; 

Eight for Heaven, 

Nine for hell, 

And ten for the devil’s ain sel’. 
Or (a Scottish rhyme) : 

Five’s a christening, 

Six a death, 

Seven’s heaven, 

Eight is hell, 

And nine’s the devil his ane sel’. 
Another : 

Five for England, 

Six for France, 

Seven for a funeral, 

Eight for a dance. 
Or: 

Five for a fiddle, 

Six for a dance, 

Seven for England, 

Eight for France. 
Or: 

Five for a sickening, 

Six, a christening, 

Seven, a dance, 

Eight, a lady going to France. 
Or (from Lancashire) : 

Five for rich, 

Six for poor, 

Seven for a witch, 

I can tell you no more. 

There is a rhyme from West Somerset which 
goes from one to eight, and starts ‘One, sign of 
anger.’ This appears to be the only exception to 

One for sorrow. 
Grose in his Popular Superstitions gives a different 
interpretation again up to five. In fact, you can 
take your choice—given your number !—C. E. 
HarE (Major), Aymy and Navy Club, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. 





WREN COOKS LEARNING TO WORK A FIELD KITCHEN 


HOW FAST DO INSECTS FLY? 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Lane’s recent article 
and erroneous ideas commonly held about the speeds 
attained by insects in ‘flight, a verse from the late 
E. V. Lucas’s Song Against Speed may be recalled. 
Consider too how small a thing 
The highest speed you gain: 
A bee can frolic on the wing 
Around the fastest train. 
Think of the swallow in the air, 
The salmon in the stream, 
And cease to boast the records rare 
Of paraffin and steam. 
It seems a pity that agreeable sentiments should 
have been marred by unfortunate illustrations 
(Incidentally, one has met people who thought 
that swallows, whose highest speed is probably 
between 125 and 175 miles an hour, could achieve 
1,000 miles an hour—nearly twice the speed of a 
bullet from a heavy revolver !) 

Some time ago a motorist told how, in a certain 
part of the U.S.A., he was accused, while his car 
was stationary, of having recently exceeded the 
local speed limit. He admitted his fault, received 
a caution, and then asked how the “‘cop”’ knew. 
He was told that it had been discovered, by observa- 
tion and experiment, that flies struck by the wind- 
screen of an automobile travelling at 30 miles an 
hour were squashed thus, but that when the auto- 
mobile achieved 40 miles an hour then they were 
squashed differently—as on his windscreen.— JONAS. 


EWES’ MILK CHEESE 


Sir,—A propos the Country Note on ewes’ milk 
cheese, the following points drawn chiefly from 
Seebohm’s Evolution of the English Faym, may be 
of interest. A “‘milch sheep’”’ is mentioned in the 
(Welsh) Dimetian Code. In Saxon England, during 
May, it was usual to milk not only cows but also 
sheep thrice daily; wherefore May was known as 
the month of three milkings. Walter of Henley 
reckoned that ten ewes (not five, as Tusser did) 
were required to equal one cow, and butter was in 
his time 6d. a gallon. Records dating from 1523 
indicate that, although the practice of milking ewes 
was then declining in some other parts, in the Peak 
District lambs were weaned at the age of 12 weeks 
and ewes were milked roughly from May 1 to 
August 1, as Tusserrecommends. Intheseventeenth 
century, though the decline continued, butter and 
cheese made from ewes’ milk were yet considered 
superior to any made from cows’ milk. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, in the northern counties, 
ewes were still being milked, for cheese-making, 
for some eight to ten weeks after the lambs had 
been weaned. Young observed the 
practice at Wooler in Northumber- 
land, for instance. I understand that 
ewes’ milk is much richer than cows’ 
and that the high fat content is itself 
an obstacle (not insurmountable) to 
the making of good, reliable cheese 
That May Day to Lammas was the 
chief ewe-milking time in the past, 
and May the best month of all, 
seems to be worthy of recollection 
now.—J. D. U. W., Berks. 


IF NOT TO THE LAND 


Str,—Hundreds of country-born chil- 
dren with country-school educations 
are acquiring that high mental stan- 
dard which modern teaching methods 
provide. With their mental level 
thus raised they find themselves un- 
able to face a life such as their parents 
have been used to, namely one of 
early hours in the mornings and late 
ones at nights: of digging during 
freezing cold weather : of undergoing 
that mental torture that a farmer 
undergoes when he wonders whether 
he will get a high enough price for 
his products so as to cover his expen 

diture. 

It is not, then, so much a wondez 
why the country districts are becom- 
ing more and more depopulated. 
Over a period of 50 years about 
400,000 people have gradually left 
agricultural employment. There is, 
however, a very good remedy and 
consolation which ought to keep rural 
children engaged in professions allied 
to agriculture. 

Country children who continue 
studies at the universities and who 
take science courses will be well 
suited for the subjects included in 
biology, agriculture and horticulture 
This is important, for with a back- 
ground of country life study they are 
better equipped for silent observation 
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than the biology student brought up in a town. Not 
only this, but when they take up executive jobs, such 
as those of agricultural advisers to a county or as 
district commissioners, they will be better judges 
of any situation which might arise. Those who 
enter pure scientific research, such as plant breeding, 
which may necessitate acquaintance with wild 
animals and plants, will be more fully equipped 
than those without such a rural backing. 

Hence rural children, should they not desire 
to enter agriculture or horticulture directly, should 


be encouraged to enter for the associated pro- 
fessions 
At the time of writing, when thousands of 


men have been called to the Colours, there is a 
deficiency of land workers. Many of the vacancies 
have been filled by the Women’s Land Army, but 
there will come a time, comparable with the years 
following the Armistice of the Great War, when 
men will be looking for work. Some, admittedly, 
would not be suited for the hard work that awaits 
a farmer, but let those who before seeing service 
have led rural lives be ‘‘driven’’ back to the 
countryside rather than be allowed to seek in towns 


work which will be non-existent for men of their 
experience lownsmen may stay in towns or, 
equally, can be assisted, financially or by free 


training, to go on to the land. 

Che British have at long last awakened to the 
fact that their country is potentially a rich agri- 
cultural land. They must not be allowed to forget 








THE FULLER AND HIS TOOLS IN 
SPAXTON CHURCH 


this in the post-war days, and every encouragement 
must be given to chose who seek a living from the 
soil G. M. L. HASKELL, 25, Tring Avenue, Ealing, 
Wd 





ANOTHER GATE 
LATCH 


Sir,—Among the illus- 
trations of gate latches 
which appeared in 
Country Lire of April 
19, the simplest and 
probably the least ex- 
pensive —the ordinary 
hook and staple fasten- 
ing—did not find a place. 

Probably the reason 
for the omission was 
that this form of latch 
has earned the reputa- 
tion of being easily 
tampered with by cattle. 
On a farm in Angus I 
saw how this common 
defect had been success- 
fully remedied. <A block 
of wood was hung by 
a nail above the hook 
in such a way that it 
swung easily and made 
it impossible for the hook 
to be raised by the 
nose of any inquisitive 
animal. 

In a hunting country this fastening would not 
be welcome, as it needs two hands to manipulate 
it conveniently, but elsewhere it should find favour 
owing to its cheapness and_ effectiveness.— 
T. LesLiE SMITH, Ashwood, Broughty Ferry, Angus. 


THE FULLER’S BENCH 


Str,—The process of fulling—with fuller’s earth— 
was an integral process in the making of cloth, and 
of course stillis. When weaving was a local industry, 
the fuller was consequently an essential member of 
the village community, his processes familiar to all. 
Thus the passage in St. Mark: “his raiment became 
shining, exceeding white as snow: so as no fuller 
on earth can white them,” though perhaps needing 
explanation to many who hear it nowadays, was 
vivid to pre-industrial Englishmen. The process 
of fulling was to beat fuller’s earth, a silicate of 
alumina found in large quantities in this country, 
into the fresh woven cloth. According to medieval 
writers this was often done by treading. Langland 
(1777) wrote: “Cloth that cometh fro the weving 
is nought comly to were, Tyl it is fulled under fote 
or in fullying-stokkes.”’ 

A late fifteenth century bench end in Spaxton 
Church, Somerset, is remarkable for representing 
a fuller at work, with his tools. He is seen pounding 
the clay into a length of cloth with a “‘hammer.”’ At 
a fairly early date water power was harnessed to 
drive the hammer, many of the hammer ponds of 
Sussex being connected with the medieval weaving 
industry rather than the iron-working with which 
they are popularly associated. The accounts of 
Abingdon Abbey refer in 1418 to repairs done in 
this year to the fulling-mills, driven in this case 
no doubt by the Thames. 

The Spaxton bench can be compared to the 
windmill bench-ends at Thornham (February 22) 
and at Bishop’s Lydeard (March 22)—recently 
illustrated by you, aS also turning an everyday subject 
to decorative use.—CurRIUS CROWE, Axbridge. 
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SIMPLE HOOK AND STAPLE LATCH WITH SWINGING BLOCK 
OF WOOD TO PREVENT ANIMALS FROM UNDOING IT 


UNIQUE INN SIGN 


Sir,—The barrage balloons are a familiar sight in 
many parts each day. The earlier type of balloon 





A CLEVER SIGN NEAR CHELTENHAM 


was spherical with a basket attached and a good 
picture of this type is to be seen near Cheltenham 
where an inn sign displays one. It must be one of 
the most unusual inn signs to be seen in the British 
Isles, and the designing of the twisted iron which 
forms a cloud effect is a clever piece of work. 

In 1793, while Austrian and Dutch troops 
were besieging Mauberge, one of the Montgolfier 
hot-air balloons was sent up by the French to 
watch the enemy movements and the first air 
commander was Captain Coutelle who is said to 
have gone up in it in charge of 50 men.—J. D. BR. 
Darlington. 


CARNIVOROUS COWS 


S1r,—The proclivity of cows to chew at bones is 
well known, and an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
was put down tc ccws next to au Army camp chew- 
ing raw shank bones of chilled beef, thrown over 
the fence unboiled. 

It has been found that deer in Scotland, winter 
fed on the modern concentrated ‘“‘cubes’”’ (in place 
of maize, locust beans, etc.), cease to chew cast 
horns, as the ‘‘cubes’’ contain the needed lime 
content.—X. Y. Z. 


DRAKE’S CANNON BALL 
S1rR,—The second wife of Sir Francis Drake was 
Elizabeth Sydenham. Tradition says they were 
betrothed before the sea-dog set out on his most 
perilous voyage. So long was he absent that the 
lady formed another attachment and was about 
to be married when a cannon-ball crashed through 
the church window and fell at her feet. 

“That must be Francis!”’ she exclaimed, and 
the ceremony was at once off! The “cannon- 
ball,” actually a meteorite, is still preserved at 
Combe Sydenham to this day. This photograph 
shows the elaborate seventeenth-century tomb of 
Sir George Sydenham and his two wives in Stogum- 
ber Church, Somerset, incorporating a_ stone 
cannon-ball.—F. R. Winstone, Bristol. 
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A SUBMERGED FOREST OFF THE MERIONETH COAST 


NOAH’S WOODS 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph shows a stretch of 
submerged forest off the coast of Merioneth, taken 
at low water. These appear sometimes on various 
parts of our coasts where the land has obviously 
sunk within the last few thousand years or even less. 
They have clearly been growing trees at some time; 
the popular name for them in many places is the 
particularly apt one of ‘‘ Noah’s Woods.’’—Cymro. 


THE ORIGIN OF A FIRESIDE VERSE 


From Siv Mark Collet, Bt. 
S1r,—From an architect friend in New York comes 
the following verse and question. Can you or 
any of your readers help? 
Here is the verse which he used over a fireplace 

in a club which he designed. 

Pray stand aside, 

’Tis everyman’s desire, 

Beside thine own, 

To see and feel the Fire. 

On being challenged as to its origin all he can 
say is that long ago he got it in England and was 
told it was over the fireplace of a well-known inn. 
But what inn? If you can help in tracing author 
or inn or both I shall be very grateful-—Mark 
Cotcet, Ballamanaugh, Sulby, Isle-of-Man. 


POST OFFICE PIGEON HOLES 


SrrR,—You may like to use the enclosed photograph 
of the Post Office at Mansel Lacy, with pigeon holes 
on the front of the old gabled end. 

The house dates from the seventeenth century, 
and is partly stone built, and the rest half timbering 
—M. W., Herefordshire. 


MANSEL 


LACY POST OFFICE WITH ITS PIGEON 


BAe 
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THE TRAVELLING BASKET-MAKER 


S1r,—Your readers’ letters on rural industries are 
always interesting. I send a picture of a basket- 
making scene in an East Riding of Yorkshire nomad 
camp where the songs of several birds in a cage at 
the door of a decorated caravan, punctuated by a 





AT STOKE POGES 


HOLES 





WEAVING THE WILLOWS OUTSIDE HIS CARAVAN 


slight swishing noise as flexible willows were deftly 
accommodated to the skeleton basket frames, were 
the only sounds. Even the two dogs at the man’s 
feet were content to share in silence the company 
of the busy master they loved; later they would 
get some exercise when the baskets were disposed of 
to housewives in the neighbouring villages —HAROLD 
G. GRAINGER, 34, Headingley Avenue, Leeds. 


THOMAS GRAY’S MEMORIAL 
Sir,—This huge sarcophagus on a pedestal some 
20ft. high was erected at Stoke Poges by John 
Penn, grandson of the founder of Pennsylvania, to 
the memory of that most retiring of poets Thomas 
Gray. The Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 
Gray’s famous poem, has always been associated 
with Stoke Poges Churchyard, where his mother 
and his aunt are buried. It is sometimes said that 
the Elegy was written upon the deaths of these two 
women with whom, at Stoke Poges, he had generally 
spent part of each summer and to whom he was 
tenderly attached. Asa matter of fact the Elegy, 
begun in 1742, was probably taken up again in 
1749 when his aunt died, but was finished at Stoke 
Poges in 1750 and sent to Horace Walpole. Mrs 
Gray survived till 1753.—E. STONE, Gloucestershire. 


A HORSE RHYME 
S1r,—Your enquiry as to Magpie rhymes reminds me 
of this old Irish one giving advice on buying horses 
One white foot, keep him not a day. 
Two white feet, send him soon away. 
Three white feet, sell him to a friend. 
Four white feet, keep him to the end. 
—FRANK BARTER, Alexandra Park, N.22. 


A SHOP AT CHIPPING CAMPDEN 
S1r,— Your readers may, perhaps, be interested to see 
a photograph of the small shop—that with the bow 
window with the figures in it—in Chipping Campden, 
Gloucestershire, where in peace time the Ascot 
Gold Cup is made.—H. Rait Kerr, Farnborough 





WHERE ASCOT GOLD CUPS WERE MADE 
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THE MAN WHO LIKED RED 


PETER MARTIN TARN 


Since the 10-cent limit was at last removed 


Reviewed by 


Five and Ten: The Fabulous Life of F. W. 
Woolworth, by John K. Winkler. (Hale, we may perhaps hope that something else 
12s. 6d.) associated with the Woolworth business may 
HE early failures of Frank Woolworth in due time be removed also. When the first 
throw into relief the talents which store was opened in 1879 the accounts included 


53 cents for ‘“‘red cambric for front of counters,’’ 
and Mr. Winkler says that “‘it is interesting to 
note that even in this first store Woolworth 
used red—a colour he never abandoned.”’ 

No doubt the window-dressing instinct 
told him to hold firmly to something, whatever 
it might be, that was easily picked out and 
And it is a fact, as I can testify 


later enabled him to amass one of the 
most extraordinary of American for 
tunes. When the raw farm-lad secured 
a post in what he considered the great emporium 
of Augsburg and Moore in what he considered 
the great city of Watertown, New York State, 
he was a shocking salesman. He 
first displayed ability as well as a power of 


flasco as a 


recognised. 


application as a window-dresser. Later he from personal experience, that the stranger in 
was to found the success of his business on any English country town, seeking some such 


small item as Woolworths may provide, casts 
his eye instinctively along the street in search 
of the rather brutal red and insensitive lettering 
which will guide him to his nail-brush or face- 
flannel. But possibly the red might be made 
less brutal and the lettering less insensitive, 
without losing this effect, if only the present 
controllers of the business could steel them- 
selves to abandon one more of the traditions 
which the founder would have wished to make 


skill in buying. 

What that success was is worth considering 
in terms of brute dollars. Mr. Winkler gives 
us that side in greater detail than all readers 
will think interesting. But it is a fact, of the 
order of Niagara, that Frank Woolworth, when 
he died in 1919, left an estate valued at more 
than $30,000,000. It is an even more extra- 
ordinary fact that when his widow died, five 
vears later, the three heiresses, two daughters 


and a granddaughter, came into some jmmutable. They might possibly abandon the 
SOs > . ‘ » re > ae ° : . “ 
$25,000,000 each, so much had the value of tradition so far as to improve some of our 


the business appreciated in that time. To these 
colossal figures must add the fortunes 
accumulated by Woolworth’s associates. They 
were smaller, but they were impressive enough. 

Woolworth himself was inclined to attribute 
his success to a rigid adherence to rules early 
laid down. He would not hear of any article 
being sold in his stores for more than 10 cents. 
But in 1932 his successors in control raised 
the limit to 20 cents. <A year later, when 
President Roosevelt had taken office and intro- 
duced the New Deal, they met again : 

One of the directors formally recited: ‘* Re- 
solved, that the selling price limit of 20 cents on 
merchandise be discontinued.’ 

Charles Sumner Woolworth gazed ahead. If 
his eyes wavered to the large imposing portrait 
against the wall at his left he was confronted by 
Brother Frank, whose blue eyes and white mous- 
tache might have seemed aquiver with resentment; 
a glance to the right met a portrait likeness of 
Seymour Knox; further down, lovable Carson 
Peck. The chairman’s voice was scarcely audible 
in the clamour of “ayes Thus five-and-ten, in its 
original guise, passed from the American scene, 
joining the oil-cloth covered peddling pack, the 
country trader's chicken the dry-goods 
store, and other relics of commerce 


streets instead of ruining them. 

The private surroundings which Frank 
Woolworth created for himself were in keeping 
with his shop-fronts. In 1901, he built himself 
a luxurious house in New York, some of the 
details of which make one’s hair stand on end. 
One of them was a huge automatic organ, and : 

A fascinating pictorial effect was achieved. 

Just before the opening of a great orchestral classic, 
with the room in darkness, a magnificent oil portrait 
of the composer—Wagner or Beethoven, Liszt or 
Mendelssohn—would appear in a panel at the top 
of the wall, at first faintly, then growing clearer and 
clearer until the vision was enveloped ‘n light. 
So life-like was the apparition that the composer 
himself seemed present, listening to his own music 
x sa Finally, sound effects were added. When 
called for by the music, lightning would flash through 
the room, thunder would crash and rain descend— 
behind the walls—in torrents so realistic as to make 
guests wonder how they were going to get home 
without a drenching. 
It seems a queer idea that music can call for 
‘“‘sound effects.’’ During his last illness, he 
talked of plans to make America a musical 
nation. But he died without doing anything 
about it. 
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WAR’S LIGHTER SIDE 


powers of detachment, the routine grousing, and 
the invincible refusal to accept defeat. It is most 
reassuring to read of these characteristics in the 
\rmageddon, the first Great War, by Major-General last war, and to realise that they are unchanged 
Geoftrey Brooke, c.B., D.S.O., M.c., under the title in this. Where, for instance, but in the British 
of The Brotherhood of Arms (Clowes, 5s.), illustrate Army could be seen the spectacle, as described 
clearly the English attitude to war: the comrade- here, of a brigade major during the Battle of the 


F there is a lighter side to war, the British 
soldier, officer or man, can be trusted to find it. 
These casual reminiscences of that prelude to 


ship, the resourcefulness, the good humour, the Somme frantically fishing in that river for the false 
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teeth of his brigadier—and finding them? The 
book is full of good stories, many of them adequately 
illustrated by Captain Bob Needham—needless to 
add that some of them concern the author’s famous 
horse, Combined Training, and others—and it 
should appeal to many who shared in that mighty 
comradeship of arms in a struggle that is, and 
probably always will be, unique in the annals of 
war. 


A BOURBON SCANDAL 

The story of Sophy Dawes, a Hampshire 
smuggler’s daughter, who became Baroness de 
Feucheres and the mistress and suspected mur- 
deress of the last Duc de Bourbon in the days of 
Louis XVIII and Louis Philippe, is among the 
most extraordinary of scandalous histories. The 
Hon. Mrs. Stuart-Wortley is in many respects well 
qualified to tell it again, in Sophy the Winkle Picker 
(Christchurch Times, 4s. Od.), for it began and 
ended within sight of her home at Highcliffe, near 
Christchurch, the builder of which, Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay, as British Ambassador in Paris, 
was well placed to watch Sophy’s later career. 
Moreover, it was his younger brother who was 
unwittingly responsible for launching the pretty slut 
on her glamorous career, and it was to Bure Homage, 
an adjacent Regency mansion, that the Baroness 
withdrew after her elderly lover was found hanged 
at Chantilly. The Stuart Papers have enabled the 
author to fill in many gaps in the earlier and inter- 
vening stages, and she relates the story in the form 
ofa novel. This certainly contributes to the vivid- 
ness of Sophy’s fantastic career, though the gifts 
of a biographer are not necessarily those of a 
novelist. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 

HE old order of a publishing season for young 

readers before Christmas and at no other time of 
year was in process of changing and yielding place 
to a new one, which promised a spate of books every 
spring, when the war began, and, like so many 
other hopeful things, suffered some eclipse. It 
has not, however, been entirely abandoned, and 
there are new and attractive books just published 
to record. From Messrs. Collins comes The North 
Patrol (3s. 6d.) by Lieutenant D. Wilson MacArthur, 
R.N.V.R. This is a story of the contraband control 
and an excellent one. The hero, Dick Lawson, a 
very young R.N.R. officer, plays a part in the rescue 
of British prisoners taken by the Graf Spee and 
sent back to Germany in the Brandenburg, but that 
is only the final incident of a most adventurous 
history the beginning of which has served to make 
its ending possible. Grown-up people may prefer 
to escape from war in their reading, but for the 
younger reader, boy or adventurous girl, this is 
to be most highly commended as a first-rate story 
of sea fighting. 

From the same publishers comes The Road to the 
Nile (3s. 6d.) by the same author, who tells of his 
travels in Libya in 1938 very interestingly. The 
reader who will be attracted most will be a little 
older than most of those who like the other book, 
and for them it will afford a good deal of enlighten- 
ment as to Italian administration, the history of 
Cyrenaica and its geography. It is all very well done. 
Mr. MacArthuc has added an account of the happen- 
ings in that part of the world during 1940 and 1941, 
which is all true as it stands but perhaps deals 
with events still too fluid to be summed up 
quite in this fashion. 

All About Dogs (1s. 6d.) is another Collins pro- 
duction and is by Winifred Bear. In this Terence, 
a wire-haired fox terrier, discourses about his kind 
very entertainingly if somewhat discursively. <A 
well read dog is Terence, who knows his Kipling 
and plenty of anecdotes about the dogs of Royalty 
and can quote the poets very charmingly. 

From the Lutterworth Press come two good 
story books, Pippa and the Miser (1s. 6d.) by D. M. 
Percy Smith, with a most charming little heroine, 
and One Too Many (ls. 6d.) by Peggie C. Moody, 
a very taking tale of a girls’ school where many 
thefts mysteriously take place and two young 
friends discover the identity of the robber. 

The Adventures of Mr. Pink-Whistle (Newnes, 
3s.) is the latest of Enid Blyton’s books, the story 
of a kind little man who was rather out of things— 
perhaps it was inevitable, as he was “‘ half a Brownie 
and half a proper person.”’ He lived alone with his 
big cat Sooty until his annoyance at seeing kind 
people come to grief was too much for him and he 
dashed out into the world to set things right for all 
he could discover. It is a dear little tale very well 
told and illustrated and will suit quite small readers. 

From Messrs. Nelson come four good long 
story books in the Coronet Library at 3s. each. The 
Secret of the Desert by Coutts Brisbane, a dashing 
story of an attempted invasion of Australia by 
Japan, and Racing Wheels by James W. Kenyon, 
a good story of motor cycling. For girls come Ann 
Thorne in America by Rosamond Bertram, in which 
her young reporter heroine has a wildly exciting 
time in New York, and Gretel at St. Bride’s by 
Mary K. Harris, the story of an Austrian girl of 
Jewish extraction, a refugee from Germany, and 
her difficulties at an ordinary English girls’ school. 
This is quite out of the common and well worth 
reading. 
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Registered Trade Mark 


JUST AS THERE WILL ALWAYS BE 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE THERE WILL 
ALWAYS BE THE BURBERRY 


HERE may be difficulties experienced in 

purchasing The Burberry Weatherproof... 
but they are due to certain restrictions (of war-time 
emergency) entirely beyond our control. 

The qualities of The Burberry as a coat of 
outstanding all-season worth are still maintained 
despite problems in production. It is the greatest 
weather equaliser in the world... worth waiting 


for, even in these times of quick decisions. 


THE BURBERRY 


One of the World’s Best 
OVERCOATS 


The World’s Best 
WEATHERPROOF 


BURBERRYS LTD., HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.! 








POLYANTHUS, WALLFLOWERS and MYOSOTIS 


A bright Spring Garden is so necessary after the long months of Winter and for this 
Polyanthus, Wallflowers and Myosotis are indispensable. They should be sown even 
more freely than ever this year owing to the shortage of Spring Bulbs. 





We confidently recommend the following varieties :— 


POLYANTHUS, 
Sutton’s Superb Mixed, Sutton’s Brilliance. 
each per packet, 1/6 and 2/6 
WALLFLOWERS, 
Sutton’s Giant Fire King, Giant Blood Red, Giant Vulcan, Giant Ruby, 
Giant Pink, Giant Yellow and Giant Brown. 
each per packet, 1/6 and 2/6 
MYOSOTIS, 
Sutton’s Royal Blue (I2ins.), Sutton’s Royal Blue, dwarf strain (éins.) 
each per packet, I/- and 1/6 
Orders over 2/6 in value post free. 


Write for our new Catalogue “Seeds for Spring and Early Summer sowing.” Free. 


SUTTON & SONS Ltd, READING. 


SUTTONS 
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LUXURY BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


VAT 69 
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NATURE’S FLOATING MINES 


By L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. 


Member of the Marine Biological Association of the United 


VER since the last war nature writers 
have been pointing out how most 
modern weapons were anticipated by 
the “lower” animals. Liquid fire 

and high explosives, poisoned darts and gas, 
lethal booby traps and smoke screens were 
all in use eons before the dawn of man. 
In nature’s armoury the floating mine, deal- 
ing destruction promiscuously, was possibly 
one of nature’s first methods of frightfulness 
and is still one of the most prolific. 

During the summer the seven seas are 
sown with death-dealing structures, drifting 
at the will of winds and waves, ready to 
harm all comers at a touch, and none the 
less potent because the average person dis- 
misses them as mere jelly-fish. Of the 
billions of jelly-fish broadcast only a few 
attain a size to menace the bather or make 
the foreshore unpleasant for strollers. The 
vast majority are small, many minute, and 


represent only passing phases in the lives of 
organisms few people would even distantly 
associate with “‘sea blubbers.”” Many will 
later settle down to found the seaweed-like 
tufts of delicate coralline and sea firs rimming 
low-tide pools, or festooning the larger sea- 
weeds, buoy ropes and similar anchorages. 
In warm waters, further afield, some will 
add their mites to mighty coral reefs. 

As first cast upon the waters all these 
organisms are clearly recognisable, to the 
microscope if not to the naked eye, as jelly- 
fish; glassy bell-shaped objects of exquisite 
design and coloration, ringed with the instru- 
ments of death. 

Most jelly-fish of whatever species con- 
form in the main to one simple pattern. 
There is a glassy umbrella or bell which by 
feeble pulsations keeps the whole structure 
afloat. From the centre of its under-surface 
depend the mouth and_ stomach, the 





THE DREADED PORTUGUESE MAN O° WAR 


Other creatures caught by the long, powerful strings are drawn upwards to be sucked of their juices 


Kingdom. 


“clapper” of the bell, and from the bell’s 
margin hang a variable number of threads 
or tentacles, at once the detonators and the 
charges of the mine. 

Under the lens a tentacle is seen to be 
margined with certain cells, each one of 
which is virtually a box containing a barbed 
dart with spirally coiled thread attached. 
Once a fish or man touches the hair-trigger 
attached to such a cell, the dart and line are 
fired into the victim’s flesh. The charge may 
enter the blood stream, when, according to 
the size of the aggressor and the aggressed, 
there follows temporary paralysis or even 
sudden death. 

When it is remembered that over 90 per 
cent. of marine animals begin life as minute 
organisms in jelly-fish-infested water, the 
havoc wrought among them by these float- 
ing mines may be imagined. And most 
jelly-fish are voracious feeders, stretching to 
accommodate victims many times 
longer than the diameter of the pul- 
sating bell, and far more solidly built 
than the stoutest jelly-fish afloat. 

In home waters we have little to 
fear from these natural mines. The 
soup-plate-sized moon jelly that, given 
propitious winds, may cover acres of 
sand at low tide is harmless. Worth 
more consideration is the giant of the 
tribe, the huge purple cyanea that often 
comes ashore on northern coasts. It 
carries nearly 1,900 sting-charged ten- 
tacles, depending for 150ft., and is 
nearly eight feet in diameter. Such 
a monster, though over 98 per cent. 
sea water, may temporarily incapaci- 
tate a man. A full-grown example 
provides a heavy barrowload. 

Luckily our seas are just beyond 
the normal northern range of the 
Portuguese man o’ war, a jelly more 
dreaded by pearl and sponge fishers 
than is the shark. The last seen in our 
latitudes drifted close in to the Ply- 
mouth Marine Laboratory some 25 years 
ago. 

Visually there is no more delightful 
sea creature than this horrific jelly-fish. 
It keeps afloat by means of an iridescent 
gas-filled bladder, sometimes football 
size, surmounted by a fluted shell-pink 
crest. From this stream many yards 
downwards strings of beads of an 
exquisite blue—but woe to the creature 
that touches them. At once even the 
most violent struggles to escape are 
quelled and the bead strings, by power- 
ful contractions, draw the victim up- 
wards, to be gradually sucked of its 
juices, and only its unabsorbable por- 
tions are finally cast aside. In Eastern 
seas ships often forge their way through 
such dense gatherings of these jelly-fish 
that the floats striking the bow and one 
another produce a loud rattling sound. 

A related but far less obnoxious 
jelly-fish, also provided with a crested 
float, is almost an annual visitor to 
our south-western shores. This, the 
salle-rover or by-the-wind-sailor, 
reached Plymouth from the western 
ocean in uncountable numbers during 
the winter of 1916. It swept in mile- 
long lines of vivid blue into the Sound, 
and remnants of the fleet drifted as far 
east as the Seven Sisters on the Sussex 
coast. For long afterwards both the 
Zoo and the British Museum received 
from mystified beach strollers consign- 
ments of the cellophane-like floats for 
identification. 

For some reason these floating 
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mines are almost a marine monopoly. But 
a veritable fresh-water jelly-fish nearly an 
inch in diameter appeared in swarms about 
12 years ago in one of the tropical lily tanks 
of the Regent’s Park Botanic Gardens, and 
about half a dozen species are recorded from 
tropical countries. 

Though dealing death or at least dis- 
comfort to all comers, jelly-fish are not 
without their enemies. A few fish eat them 
with impunity, but their chief foes are, like 
themselves, soft-bodied, helpless ocean 
drifters. Outstanding examples are divers 
sea slugs and the dainty violet snails. Several 
species of the latter, given favourable winds, 
reach our western seaboards from the Atlan- 
tic, and may be washed up on sandy shores, 
undamaged, in great quantities. 

A violet snail shell suggests that of the 
common garden species, but it is more deli- 
cately shaped, of fragile texture, and of a 
blue that shames the wild hyacinth. The 
shell’s tenant never willingly lands, but lives 
its life afloat, rearing its young upon a fairy 
raft of bubbles, stiffened with a gummy 
secretion, and from this glassy cradle, some 
Gins. long, the infant snails are eventually 
launched. 

Even the most lethal jelly-fish has its 
parasites. The huge northern jelly-fish often 
carries quite a small army of sea lice scram- 
bling about its bell, and even taking cover, 
unhurt, among the sting-laden tentacles. 
rhis monster jelly-fish also is the chosen 
refuge of the immature horse mackerel or 
scad. Whole shoals of these young fish rest 
beneath the glassy umbrella, immune alike 
to piscine attacks from below, or aerial raids 
from hungry sea-birds soaring aloft. Even 
the deadly Portuguese man o’ war harbours 
a certain small fish (nomeus) that from the 
shelter of its dreaded host can view unmoved 
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(Above) VIOLET SNAILS AND BRISTLE 
WORMS ATTACKING BY-THE-WIND 
SAILORS 


(Left) YOUNG WHITING AND HORSE 
MACKEREL SHELTERING FROM BIRDS 
BENEATH AN OCTOPUS JELLY-FISH 


the approach of foes that normally would 
make short work of it. Its only danger is 
the loggerhead turtle which, first taking the 
precaution to close its eyes, engulfs the man 
o’ war together with its retinue. 

The average man, whose only acquain- 
tance with jelly-fish is confined to a quite 
unasked-for encounter in the bathing pool, 
may be tempted to enquire the use of such 
creatures. Primarily no doubt they play a 
very important part in maintaining the 
uneasy balance of nature, keeping in check 
the too abundant increase of animals that 
might otherwise take more than their fair 
share of the space available. But it must 
be confessed that even our commercial age, 
with its untiring quest for substitutes, has 
failed in exploiting the jelly-fish to any 
appreciable extent. At most it has converted 
a few species into food, and such dishes are 
not to everybody’s taste. 

A century or more ago one of our largest 
species, the “‘octopus”’ jelly-fish (rhizostoma) 
was commonly pickled in some parts of 
Cornwall. Another, chiropsalmus, is. still 
favoured as a preserve in the Philippine 
Islands, and rhopilema is a popular dish in 
Japan. It is either bottled in a mixture of 
salt and alum, no doubt to “‘stiffen” it, or 
steamed between oak leaves, then soaked, 
and finally well treated with condiments. 
Its final flavour is admittedly largely due 
to these last items in its cookery. 

But the jelly-fish’s primary role is un- 
doubtedly that of a mine, eliminating at a 
touch the ocean’s surplus populace, and not, 
as old shellbacks still affirm of the “sea 
sluthers,” to “soak up all the poison in the 
sea.” 
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A STATEMENT 


BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


“Over a wide field Dunlop serves 





industries essential to the country’s wat 





effort and the company will continue 
whole-heartedly to devote its great re- 


sources to the needs of the Nation.” 


- DUNLOP 


IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE | 


* DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 



































TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 











FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 
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THE SOIL, THE STATE AND THE FARMER 


HE future relations of the farming 

community to the State on one hand 

and to the land on the other, depend 

on a variety of factors, some predict- 

able, others unpredictable. Everybody 
desires that those relations should be such that 
a healthy and prosperous countryside will 
emerge, though opinions differ as to the social 
and economic policies which will secure that 
result. 

The unpredictable factors are comprised 
in the political and economic state of the post- 
war world. Besides these, however, there are 
certain eternal factors, inherent in the nature 
of the that have controlled, and will 
continue to control, the evolution of agri- 
culture and the economic relationships existing 
between the land and society. The effect of 
these factors is not always recognised; year-to- 
year fluctuations in the fortunes of farming 
mask the slow trend of agricultural evolution 
towards a goal predetermined by geography, 
climate and geology—an omnipotent trium- 
virate which makes the soil and compels men 
to act in certain prescribed ways if they are to 
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keep it for their own use. We can trace in 
past history the evolutionary path marked out 
by these immutable forces, and we can be 
certain that that path will be continued, despite 
wars and revolutions, in the same direction in 
the future. 

For example, the individualistic attitude 
of the occupier, whether owner or tenant, to 
his land that has been so characteristic of 
Britain and other Western European countries 
has its origin in the nature of the processes 
governing the formation of soil. We enjoy an 
exceptionally equable climate, and at the same 
time very variable weather and rapidly varying 
geological conditions. Over no large area is the 
complex of natural soil-forming factors con- 
stant; sometimes the properties of the soil are 
determined mainly by the geology, sometimes 
by the local rainfall, sometimes by the topo- 
graphy, and so on. 

No uniform method of cultivating the 
land so as to make it fit for permanent agri- 
culture is possible. Each field, so to speak, 
presents a specific problem to the occupier 
a problem which can only be solved by leaving 
him to discover by experience the nature of the 
forces opposing him and giving him as free a 
hand as possible to devise his own measures to 
counter them. In ancient Egypt, by contrast, 


all the soils required one and the same treat- 


By G. V. JACKS 


ment—irrigation—to make and keep them 
agriculturally productive. Irrigation was regu- 
lated in the common interest by the State, and 
individual responsibility for, and ownership of, 
land was unknown. 

In Britain agricultural progress did not 
begin until communal farming gave way to 
private landownership, allowing free play to 
individual initiative to overcome a very fickle 


Nature; then it went ahead by leaps and 
bounds. Individual farming is inherent in the 


British environment, and will persist whatever 
political and economic developments the future 
has in store. Even in totalitarian Germany, 
where conditions of soil formation are as vari- 
able as in Britain, the individual peasant farm 
is still the basic unit of agriculture, while in 
Russia, where conditions are uniform over large 
areas, it has been found possible to liquidate 
the peasant completely, and apparently success- 
fully. 

There is, however, another factor con- 
cerned in the maintenance of soil fertility in our 
climate that makes inevitable an increasing 
amount of State control of agriculture. Indi- 
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A FARM NEAR KESWICK PLACED UNDER RESTRICTIVE COVENANT WITH 
NATIONAL 


TRUST 


vidual men have fought and are fighting their 
different battles with Nature on clays and sands 
and chalk, on rich and poor soils, in wet and 
dry districts, but in the main the same in- 
dispensable weapon—money—has been used to 
secure victory. 

Our moist climate, for all its freedom from 
the extremes which harass less fortunately 
situated countries, is destructive of soil fertility. 
It washes away the plant-food reserves, 
increases the acidity and destroys the physical 
structure of the soil. The soil demands per- 
petual improvement to counteract this 
persistent deterioration caused by the climate, 
and although the necessary improvements vary 
from place to place and from time to time they 
nearly all involve the periodical burying of 
money, or the investment of capital, in the 
land. The golden age of agriculture was when 
the surplus wealth of industry flowed over into 
the land; and the golden age came to an abrupt 
end when more profitable avenues for invest- 
ment were opened up elsewhere. 

It is now generally recognised that our 
land is starved of capital. The causes of the 
present starvation are to be found in world 
economic developments, but whatever may 
happen in the future in the economic sphere, 
the land’s hunger for capital will never be 
satisfied; it will always need more to keep the 








climate at bay. The continuous feeding of th 
land with money is a necessity imposed by th 
nature of the climate and particularly by i 
humidity, which is greater than that of a1 
other comparable region where the permane: 
agriculture of civilisation has been establishe 

The structure of society is no long 
adapted to attract large and steady inves 
ments in land improvement. In the eighteen: 
century there was no more profitable use f 
surplus money, and no more certain way 
reaching the highest rungs of the social a1 
political ladder than to become a landown 
and to develop one’s estate. 

It is, however, at least doubtful that la: 
improvement (not just land) will ever aga 
attract private capital to the extent necessa 
to keep the land’s gargantuan stomach replet 
The State is the only concern with a long enous 
purse to tackle the job with any hope of succes 
and the State must, therefore, play an increa 
ing and permanent part in, and accept a lar; 
measure of responsibility for, maintaining s: 
fertility; but the farmer with his person 
knowledge of his particular piece of soil wi 
remain the ultimate arbiter of ho 
State control is exercised. 

One can see in recent forn 
of public assistance to farmers ho 
the State is beginning to assume i 
responsibilities to the land. Earli: 
agricultural subventions of tl 
interwar period took the form 
straight subsidies on produce, from 
which the land itself got little « 
nothing. The more recent subsidies 
on lime and slag and on ploughing 
up grassland, on the other hand, 
ensure that, in peace-time at least, 
a part of the public expenditure 
goes to the restoration of soil fer- 
tility. The State is thus coming to 
“own”’ a little of the fertility which 
is now an integral part of the 
benefited soils and must assume re- 
sponsibility for maintaining it. 

This type of direct State assist- 
ance to the land rather than to the 
farmer is certain to increase until, 
in time, it embraces all those 
measures of land improvement peri- 
odically necessitated by the continu- 
ous and harmful effect of the climate 
on soil fertility. The farmer will then 
have a selection of weapons (provided 
in whole or part by the State) from 
which to choose the most appropri- 
ate for waging his individual struggle 
with Nature. 

The private landowner cannot 
hope to finance, unaided, the incess- 
ant war with the climate; the State 
can never master the chequer-board 
strategy of our soils, which must 
remain the province of those who occupy and 
know them. Nature demands for this country 
some system of private land occupation unde 
State supervision, and she usually gets what 
she wants. ‘ 

Broadly speaking, the function of th 
State in future will be to provide means f 
counteracting the climatic deterioration of th 
soil, which, as we can see in the half-starve 
and undrained condition of much of our lan 
soon reaches serious proportions when th 
steady flow of capital investment dries u 
The individual occupier of land must contin 
to tackle the problems of adapting local co: 
ditions of geology and geography to the need: 
of agriculture, since these problems are 
manifold and so varied that it is impossible f 
any centralised authority to conceive them a 
The continuation of agriculture is becor 
impossible without co-operation betwee 
the State and the occupiers of the land. Ea: 
has a definite and. indispensable function 
perform in maintaining the soil in a fit conditic 
We cannot picture the precise political relatic 
ship between State and land occupier that w 
emerge, but if we could more fully understa: 
the parts allotted by Nature to each and recc 
nise the limitations imposed thereby on ,the 
respective activities, many mistakes in agricu 
tural planning and policy might be avoided. 
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TO EVERY 
LIVESTOCK 
FARMER: 


the Minister of Agriculture, 
Mr. R. S. Hudson, appeals for 
self-sufficiency on farms 














| Your land must feed your stock. You know only too well 
| how difficult it was to carry stock through last winter. 
Supplies of imported feeding stuffs were short: they will 
be much smaller still next winter. For your own and your 
country’s sake, do all you can to make yourself independent 
of imported supplies. 


Grow more fodder crops. Make the utmost of your grass- 
land. Make grass silage to replace imported cake. Dress 
every acre of your arable and grassland for greater yields. 


Have you thought of all the possible ways of growing more 
feeding stuffs on your ownfarm? Your County War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee are distributing a leaflet 
called ‘‘Winter Feed.” If you have not already had a 
copy, please get one. Act on the valuable advice it gives. 


W. f. mde | 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 














Issued by THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE & FISHERIES, LONDON, S.wW.1 
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MILK OR CROPS? 


N the last few days I have heard of three 
farmers who are making arrangements to 
sell their dairy herds so as to devote all 
their land to arable crops for cash sale. 
Many more talk of doing likewise, but it 

may amount to no more than talk. One of 
these three farmers I know well. He is per- 
fectly frank about his reasons for going out 


of milk production. The nation wants the 
maximum output of crops for human con- 
sumption, and all his farm is suitable for 


ploughing. Enough organic fertility has been 
accumulated, in his estimation, to carry on 
arable cropping for a succession of years and 


get full crops with the use of fertilisers in 
generous measure. He has in mind the need 


for growing a root-break each year and folding 
off the turnips with crop-bred lambs to maintain 
body in the land. Without the dairy herd to 
worry about he can, he is convinced, make 
better use of the labour available. He and his 
men have had enough of the seven-days-a-week 
drudgery in the cowhouse and the prospect of 
release has been welcomed by everyone, even 
the head-cowman, who is ready to turn tractor- 
driver. 
* * * 
OREOVER, as I ventured to remind my 
friend, the cash returns from arable farm- 
ing are attractive to-day, so attractive indeed 
that he will soon find himself paying Excess 
Profits Tax. Is it unpatriotic to go out of milk 
production when the Government have asked 
farmers generally to do their utmost to main- 
tain the milk supply? We have also been 
asked to grow as much food as possible for 
direct human consumption, which means wheat, 
potatoes, sugar beet, vegetables, and the like. 
The answer must surely depend on the type 
of farm, the class of soil and the general lay-out 
of the place. The man I have taken as an 
example went into his farm about 15 years ago 
and most of the land was no better than run-out 
arable, beggared by continued cereal cropping 
in a vain effort to defeat low prices. He trans- 
formed the place into a dairy farm, laying down 
all the arable to grass, fencing off the fields and 
putting in a piped water supply to the top end 
of the farm. It took five years at least to get 
the farm into full swing as a milk-producing 
unit, but with the aid of plenty of imported 


THE 


PPROXIMATELY 15 square miles of 
English land are at the moment the 
subject of negotiation, and the satis- 
factory conclusion of the contracts is 
confidently expected to be but a matter 

of a few days. 

Remarkable as the magnitude of the purchases 
lately effected by insurance companies has been, 
these concerns have not had it all their own way 
in offering to buy land. The individual investor 
has been prominent in the market, partly for the 
utilisation of capital and partly to round off agri- 
cultural estates, and certain companies possessing 
large liquid assets, and hitherto principally inter- 
ested in the ownership and management of urban 
property, are known to be now taking a hand in 
the competition for farms. 

Aware, as they are, of the problems that con- 
front them concerning the control of such land, 
the buyers are wisely limiting their attentions to 
agricultural holdings that are known to be in 
occupation by old-established and _ experienced 
tenants. The advantages thus gained by the buyers 
are very substantial, not the least of them being 
the avoidance of having to face the immediate task 
of farming the land themselves. The supply of 
reliable, energetic and skilful farm managers has 
fallen almost to vanishing point, and the few that 
remain can command very high remuneration and 
often decline to tie themselves to service for any 
long period, in view of the possibility of themselves 
securing a desirable tenancy of some good farm. 

Examination of the details of the very few 


farms now on Offer reveals that a buyer would have 
to face the difficulties and dangers of occupation 
in districts that are practically closed as defence 
areas, or else that the holdings require costly altera- 
tion and improvement, for which time and money 
would be needed and cannot easily be found. For 
these and other reasons the larger the area of land 


feeding-stuffs he made useful pastures. In 
the past two years he has started to reverse 
the process, and now all his pastures are to go. 
In my view he is doing the right thing. 
His farm is well suited to arable farming and 
will produce a big tonnage of the crops the 
nation wants. His cows at the dispersal sale 
will no doubt be bought eagerly by dairy 
farmers who are keeping up their herds. There 
are many farms where dairying is necessarily 
the mainstay, and such a re-distribution of 
milking stock to meet war-time circumstances 
is all to the good, especially since Irish heifers 
are no longer coming into the country and many 
dairies are short of their usual recruits. So on 
all counts he can consider himself a public 
benefactor if he wants to salve his conscience. 
* * * 
OLUNTEERS for the Women’s Land Army 
are coming forward in hundreds under 
the scheme for registering young women for 
national service. Until a week or two ago there 
was a waiting list for recruits. Now the demand 
for the Women’s Land Army has been over- 
taken, and there are girls waiting to go on to 
farms as soon as the farmers are ready to take 
them. Most of them are not trained. The 
training facilities at centres like Cannington in 
Somerset and the Seale Hayne College in Devon 
are strictly limited, and the need now is for 
public-spirited farmers to offer to take half a 
dozen or more girls for a training course on 
their farms. Some of the war agricultural 
committees are active on these lines, and with 
the co-operation of a few leading farmers in 
the county they are training girls who will 
later on be able to go on to smaller farms and 
make themselves useful straight away. There 
is not much sense in placing a girl fresh from 
London on a small farm where the farmer and 
his wife may have little patience with complete 
novices and may not be adept at imparting 
instruction. If a girl has been broken in a 
little she is likely to be much happier when 
she goes to her first job and settle down quickly 
to her work. 
* * * 
UDGING by the good business being done by 
one leading firm of seedsmen, there is a keen 
demand for grass and clover seeds for putting 
down one-year leys. A good deal of the land 


broken from grass for the 1940 harvest, which 
now carries its second straw crop, deserves a 
short turn in ley to keep up a basis of organ 
fertility for further cereal cropping before tl 
war is over. Italian rye grass and red clo\y 
or trefoil seem to be the favourite ingredien 
for these short leys, and certainly Italian r 
grass gives a great bulk of succulent keep 
the first year. 

In the southern counties it would be gox 
to see more sainfoin again. This was a gr 
crop for the lighter chalk soils. Lucerne is 
longer-term investment but worth considerati 
where it takes well. Unhappily the scientis 
and other advisers who now pour out advi 
to farmers have not yet hit on a fool-pri 
method of getting seeds established in a d 
spring. In some districts a large proportion 
the grass and clover soon after mid-April 1: 
year failed hopelessly and has had _ to 
ploughed out. The earlier the seeds are plant: 
the better. They stand a better chance of fin: 
ing sufficient moisture in the soil to make son 
sustained growth before summer really sets ii 

* * * 

HE Minister of Food’s decision that no ci 
need be made in the milk supply to hous« 
holds which take one pint daily or less is a relic 
to producer-retailers. This one-seventh reduc 
tion all round is a nightmare anyway, and i 
was a farce when applied to the smaller quan 
tities. It is an invidious task for the villag 
retailer to have to decide between differen 
customers, all of whom he knows well in every 
day life, and say that one household shali 
suffer a reduction while the next-door neighbour 
goes unscathed. The idea of saving more than 
usual of the summer flush of milk to make 
cheese for the winter is excellent, but the 
method of executing the idea needed more 
careful consideration. I am afraid that many 
odd lots of a few gallons each day have been 
going down the drain or at the best going to 
the pigs because there is no economical means 
of getting these small quantities to a creamery. 
This applies to the smaller farms which do a 
retail business. On the other hand the cheese 
factories are reported to be busy making up 
large quantities of cheese this month, despite the 
lack of grass in the pastures which has held back 

milk yields in many parts. CINCINNATUS. 


ESTATE MARKET 


INVESTORS BUYING LAND 


that can be offered as a single lot the better the 
prospect of effecting an immediate sale. 

Some of the farms now changing hands have 
valuable frontages, which in normal periods would 
command high prices for development and in due 
course may again be marketable as building land. 
The large buyers have not excluded that element 
from their calculations, building capability being 
not so much “latent” (as the valuers would call 
it) as indefinitely deferred. 

A similar eventuality of development may 
well be borne in mind by would-be buyers of some 
of the small country residential freeholds that are 
now in the market. Without detriment to the 
residential amenity of the main portion of the pro- 
perty, an acre or two can often be parcelled off for 
separate ownership, and should realise a sum that, 
perhaps in the not remote future, may go a good way 
towards reducing the total cost of a residential 
freehold. 


ENQUIRY FOR KENTISH FARMS 
LMOST a square mile of Kentish agricultural 
land, apart from that already referred to, has 
in the last week or two changed hands, through the 
Ashford agency of Mr. Alfred J. Burrows (Messrs. 
Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons). 
The holdings include considerably over 300 acres 
of the fertile grazing land of Romney Marsh, and 
large acreages in two of the chief orchard districts 
of the county. One of the farms, approximately 
176 acres at Chart Sutton, must surely rank as 
among the heaviest producing land in Kent, seeing 
that 450 tons of fruit have been gathered on this 

farm and an adjoining one in a recent season. 
Land high up on the hills, in the vicinity of 
Sittingbourne, about 414 acres, has also been sold by 
Mr. Burrows, whose current transactions, in regard 
alike to the amount of the purchase money and 
the area, appear to indicate plenty of enterprise 


by the Kentish farmers. There is no risk in 
predicting that those who acquire Kentish land at 
to-day’s prices, and especially land within a few 
miles of the Thanet resorts, should reap a rich return 
as soen as things become normal. Mr. Burrows’s 
Kentish register specifies plenty of opportunities 
for spirited purchasers of such freeholds. 


MORE FARM SALES 


OMERSETSHIRE pasture and woodland, 34 

acres at High Ham, have been sold in lots, 
for £1,950, by Messrs. F. L. Hunt and Sons. Four 
acres of grassland at North Petherton made £410 
at a Bridgwater auction, through Messrs. W. H 
Palmer and Sons. West End Farm, 8 acres at 
Trudoxhill, has been sold for £1,625, at Frome, by 
Messrs. Harding and Son. 

Lower End Farm, 50 acres, at Thornborough 
was sold for £2,150, by Messrs. Osborne and Son, 
at Buckingham. The Woodlands, a freehold o 
64 acres, at Rowney Green, Alvechurch, changec 
hands for £2,800, through Messrs. Luce and Silvers, 
at Redditch. 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, at an auc- 
tion in Leicester, sold Wale Farm, a freehold 0! 
60 acres let at £103 a year, in Countesthorpe, fo 
£2,500. 


A HERTFORDSHIRE FREEHOLD SALI 
ARDLEY HEATH land, 178 acres, on th 
Great North Road, at Woolmer Green, fou 
miles from Stevenage, changed hands at Hitchin 
for £18,200, through Messrs. Knight, Frank an 
Rutley and Messrs. Gecrge Jackson and Son. Th¢ 
sale included 280 oak trees having a cubic conten 
of nearly 8,000ft.,.and about 2,000 cub. ft. of othe: 
useful trees. This was estimated as worth, at 
present controlled prices, £1,138. A gravel pit 1 
also part of the property. ARBITER. 
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Beating the labour shortage 











Don’t let labour shortage hold up vital work on the 
farm. With “Caterpillar” to depend upon, all your 
seasonal jobs can go forward at the proper time 
irrespective of labour supply. With Diesel models 
from 25 h.p. to 113 h.p. there is a “Caterpillar” 
exactly fitted to your needs. Remember,“Caterpillar” 
tractors are famous for their power, dependability, 
economy and unequalled after-sales service. 


on hundreds of British Farms 
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ye 
x 
, Spare Parts and Service Depot, Millfields Road, 
As Wolverhampton. "Phone: Bilston 41891 
* 
, Depot, Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. 
CHESHIRE : Phone: Mickle Trafford 87 
* 
Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., St. Catherine’s Rd., 
SCOTLAND : Perth. ’Phone: Perth 1339. ’Grams: Ellotrak, Perth 
* 








HATFIELD, HERTS. GRAMS: TRACTORS HATFIELD PHONES-HATFIELD 2333 
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THE CHARM OF CONTRAST 


S far as 


clothes are concerned the 

present fondness for contrast in 

materials seems to me to be one of 

the things that are really new. Our 

mothers and grandmothers I imagine 
had quite rigid ideas about what was proper 
to go with what and judged the attractiveness 
of a dress design partly from its faithfulness 
to the rules of—their—good taste. We do not 
bother about rules at all; yet, true as that is, 
many of our ideas are only new in the 
detail of their application. Take for instance 
the new fashion for trimming a black straw 
hat for a young or older wearer with J/ingerie, 
which is illustrated on this page. White 
Valenciennes on black straw is quite new, but 
lace on hats, and white lace too, is by no means 


new 


Dover Street Studios 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN FRILLED 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


a fresh alliance. Many and many of the bonnets 
that ovr great-grandmothers wore when young 
with a pretty raised brim over the forehead— 
“cottage bonnets” I think they were called— 
had ‘‘ fillings’ of white lace on the inside of the 
brim if they happened to be of white straw. 

So the wheel turns and the old fashions 
come back with a difference that makes them 
new ones. In our own day the sharpness of 
the contrast in materia] is the point, and the 
fact that to obtain it we are willing to ally 
almost any materials, however incongruous, is 
the new thing. We do not, as our grandmothers 
did, obey a rule in obtaining a contrast, but 
strike out in any direction in which the contrast 
is most noticeable—this is the real innovation 
of our day. 





WHITE VALENCIENNES LACE, 


BLACK STRAW 
BLACK VELVET MAKES THE CHARM OF THIS VERY MUCH OF THE MOMENT LITTLE HAT 


The hat illustrated, which charmed me the 
moment I set eyes on it in Messrs. Derry and 
Toms’s (Kensington, W.1) very interesting hat 
department, is an excellent example of moderr. 
taste. Fine black straw, black velvet, and four 
frilled-on rows—two on the upper side of the 
brim and two on the lower—of a narrow whit: 
Valenciennes lace, are its materials. Its shape, 
as the photograph shows, is good, neat an 
unexaggerated but definitely important. Th 
photograph also shows a very sensible and ye 
perfectly smart bag from the same shop, and 
see in the latest issue of The Derry Post a ver 
neat gas-mask case which would happily accom 
pany it. Prices have changed so much in th 
last few months that they are a little difficult t 
judge, but it seemed to me that the milliner< 
prices quoted were moderat¢ 
also those of coats an 
skirts, and frocks for larg 
sizes and blouses. 


* * * 


Contrast in another forn 
was very much _brough 
home to me last week. I 
was my good fortune to bk 
able to spend the Sunday 
working at a British Res 
taurant in one of the worst 
hit of residential districts 
and the thing that, as I came 
and went, struck me most 
forcibly was the number ot! 
women who, in spite of al! 
they had endured, had mad 
themselves pretty and at 
tractive objects to look at. 
Young girls, wearing bright 
coats, with little, silly, pretty 
hats perched on their hair, 
picking their way over pave- 
ments cumbered with broken 
stone and white with dust, 
seemed something to promise 
better days and to flaunt 
the indomitable spirit of our 
people before every eye. 
The girl who, having lost 
everything except what she 
stood up in, came in for a 
shilling dinner with her hair 
perfectly done, her make-up 
ideal, was an object lesson. 
on the courage of English 
women. I am not in favour 
of extravagance or of spend- 
ing time or money on dress 
that should go elsewhere, 
but for the women who keep 
the flag flying in this manner 
I can only express my deep- 
est admiration. That Sun- 
day of contrasts would have 
answered once and for all for 
me the question of whethe1 


one should bother about 
one’s appearance in war- 
time— if I had ever hesitated 


in my affirmative. 
* * * 


Come Summer Soon is 
the very taking name 0 
the latest catalogue issue: 
by Harvey Nichols (Knights 
bridge, S.W.1), and it live 
up toit. Its mingled photo- 
graphs and sketches, its very 
attractive make-up are 
real pleasure to see and it 
fashions are news. The ne‘ 
evening coat and silhouett 
is something every woma 
will wish to discuss, and th 
illustrations of materials art 
very helpful; in fact th 
whole gay booklet is a prett 


and very cheering magi 
zine. Useful dungarees an 
a gardening apron of th 
most practical sort afford 
contrast here. 


AND 
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You 
ucky 


four 


still has a 
‘ew lengths 
of Sportex. 
[he town or country suit he cuts for you in this firm- 
woven, rough-and-tumble resisting, Scottish cloth will 
last you well into the piping days. 
any—don’t forget the name. The present state of affairs 
—unlike a suit of Sportex—won’t last for ever. 


Scotland’ hardest wearing cloth 


are a 
man if 
tailor 









And if he can’t get 









BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


Two minutes from Victoria Station. 
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SOLUTION to No. 590 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of May 17, will be announced next week. 
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— 


© 


10. 
ll. 


and 5. Gay creatures whom Shake- 
speare welcomed (three words, 
5, 3, 6) 


. Queen in Australia (8) 


Poet in a teetotal setting (6) 
But is it any good putting such a 
person under lock and key? (8) 


. They go out for fist : at least, it 


smells like it (6) 

and 21. Railway junction at one 
end of which is a place for the 
baby to sleep in (6) 

Shut up (6) 

Place of work though there’s a 
player in it (7) 


. What mothers let the hairdresser 


do when their daughters want 
their hair waved? (6) 


. See 14 
. The artist at home provides some- 


thing to eat (6) 


- Bedtime draught, also intended to 


keep the draught off (8) 


. Where and how masters let their 


boys know all about it (6) 


. Not necessarily to come to a fatal 


standstill (two words, 4, 4) 


23. 


24. 


25. 


‘COUNTRY LIFE”? CROSSWORD No. 591 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LIFE, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 591, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, May 29, 1941. 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 589 is 


Mrs. Geoffrey Grinling, 
Catsfield Manor, 
Sussex. 


and 31. Jubilees celebrated by 
partners of long standing (two 
words, 6, 8) 


DOWN. 
How far a confederacy may go? (6) 
. Answer the reply in the same 
words (6) 
. “Who is Sylvia? What is she 
That all our commend 
her? ’’—Shakespeare (6) 
. Even Homer 14 (6) 
““My No. 1 car”’ (anagr.) (8) 
. It is incumbent cn the incumbent 
to be (8) 
. The voice of the lay reader? (8) 
It’s a matter of words (7) 
and 16. Form of writing that ends 
in anger (6) 
Would it be playing the game to 
sing about the wine? (8) 
. Might decribe the result of a raid 
on the orchard (8) 
. Delicate metalwork (8) 
Put it back before disturbing the 
poet (6) 
Moulded (6) 
Some light must be thrown on this 
when looking at pictures (6) 
A good suit for the gardener (6) 


“ COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 59! 
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NOERS O) (@ atre an ihaa Depend on obtaining t t 
NNT) pend b g the Best. 
Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 
Royce and Bentley models. 
Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- sacianal 
tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. 
For those still in a position to use cars for business or 
professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 


Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 
are difficult to obtain. 


MINERAL WATERS 

Back BARCLAY Lid. HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING 

12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Ask for them by name ———— 
GUE Telephone: MAYfair 7444 (20 Lincs) ee) 
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PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


y SIZE 6d. 
wen ATTLEBOROUGH 








PRE-WAR PRICE a FOR REMEMBRANCE 


OR 


INTERMENT OF ASHES 


THE DOCTORS .:.... | STOKE POGES GARDENS 
CEYLON TEA ® ae ge BEAUTIFUL PRIVATE GARDENS 


MAINTAINED FOR EVER 


AND PRE-WAR QUALITY 4 Pictorial Booklet—CHURCH COTTAGE, STOKE POGES, BUCKS 


NEAREST STATION SLOUGH. CAR WILL MEET ANY TRAIN BY APPOINTMENT 














CVS—257 


ROSS AY Indian Tonic Wi ater 


BLENDS WITH ANY FINE GIN 
A SUBTLE MELLOW HARMONY 
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